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John M. Whitehead’s Art 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


snugly at the base of the Ochil Hills, re- 

sides a zealous worker with artistic facul- 
ties highly developed and manipulative dexterity 
of a high order. The town has no pretension to 
be a “fashionable ” summer-resort, and though 
it is a pretty place, one might think its pictorial 
possibilities were limited. However, this ac- 
complished worker has discovered in the vicinity 
pictures which have been thought worthy com- 
mendation by the Royal Photographic Society, 
which have been awarded innumerable prizes all 
over Great Britain and the Continent, and 
which, through reproduction, are slightly known 
in America. His name is John M. Whitehead, 
and the town in which he has his abode is Alva, 
about seven miles from historic Stirling. 

One of Mr. Whitehead’s pictures, “ A Moor- 
land Cot,” appeared in these pages last year, 
and readers must have been struck with the 
originality of the conception and the fine tech- 
nical quality which was apparent even in the 
reproduction. Thinking they might, like Oliver 
Twist, be wanting more, and having previously, 
through correspondence, become exceedingly 
friendly with Mr. Whitehead, at the editor’s re- 
quest I paid him a visit recently in an endeavor 
to satisfy this craving and bring readers into 
touch with this strong personality. 

Mr. Whitehead has a trim little studio in 
which he conducts a portrait-business, and in 
this class of work he finds scope for one side of 
his artistic nature. Round the studio is a 
flower-garden, and part of Mr. Whitehead’s 
spare time is devoted to attending to this. 
What more natural, then, than that he should 
devote some attention to flower-studies’ In 
this class of work his first exhibition-success 
was achieved, one of these studies being awarded 
a medal at Geneva. He sent a print about the 
same time to an exhibition in the Midlands of 
England. He modestly attached no price to it, 
but what was his surprise to receive, a few days 
after the exhibition opened, an intimation from 


I: a small country town in Scotland, resting 





the secretary that he had taken the liberty to sell 
the picture at a good price to a gentleman who 
fancied it very much. Mr. Whitehead was nat- 
urally anxious to know who had thus honored 
him, and wrote asking who the purchaser was. 
He was proud of having sold his picture, but 
prouder still when he knew that the purchaser 
was Mr. H. Snowden Ward, and thus began a 
helpful friendship which lasts to this day. 

Mr. Whitehead gave me my choice of any of 
the pictures of flower-studies adorning the walls 
of his reception-room for reproduction-purposes, 
and I selected “ Wild Briars,” which will give 
readers some idea of these exquisitely delicate 
photographs. Before touching on his landscape- 
work, which has brought him fame and shown 
his marked individuality, may I tell a story ? 

A native of Alva calied at the studio one day 
to have her photograph taken. She was accom- 
panied by a friend. While in the reception- 
room, she was very much interested in the 
flower-studies, most of which she recognized. 
Coming to a particular one which was beyond 
her ken, she asked Mr. Whitehead what it was. 
He told her that it was a spray of “ docken,” 
a prolific wayside weed, in which perhaps only 
an ardent botanist might find beauty. “ Weel, 
weel, Nellie,” said she to her friend, “if Maister 
Whitehead can mak’ a docken look as bonny as 
that, there’s hope for me yet!” And there 
was, for she was highly delighted with her 
“ caird.” 

Flower-studies, as has been indicated, were 
Mr. Whitehead’s first essay in exhibition-work. 
Next he hied him to the woods, finding here 
also scope for his artistic gifts, and “ Deep in 
the Woods ”’ is a fine example of this phase of 
his work. It will be admitted that this picture 
and the flower-study are excellent photographs 
without the additional information being given 
that they were both medalled, but Mr. White- 
head’s true personality did not evolve until he 
produced “ Where Once the Garden Smiled ” 
(and here be it noted that the work of the late 
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Horsley Hinton inspired Mr. Whitehead to at- 
tempt this class of subject). Some ruined cot- 
tages near his abode attracted his attention, and, 
seeing them under a magnificent sunset, he 
resolved to secure a picture by the aid of his 
camera. He was successful, and it was shown 
at the Royal Photographic Exhibition in Lon- 
don. The picture, besides being awarded the 
Royal medal, was purchased as a house-picture 
and hangs among recent notable works. 

Since then, Mr. Whitehead has concentrated 
his pictorial proclivities on landscape. At the 
opening of his ** one-man show ” in London last 
November, there was a discussion among the 
members of the R. P. S. about the advance 
which photography has made during the past 
seven years. One of the members in the course 
of the discussion said that though he would yield 
to none in admiration of the work on the walls, 
it would be difficult for anyone unacquainted 
with Mr. Whitehead’s work to say that this one 
belonged to a certain year or that one was taken 
later — in short that the high standard he had 
attained with his first successes had not been 
surpassed, Personally, I am inclined to think 
that he is yearly progressing, and I have chosen 
the pictures he kindly placed at my disposal for 
reproduction partly with a view to prove this 
contention. “ A Silent Guide” when compared 
with “ Where Once the Garden Smiled ” shows 
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a marked advance in the breadth of treatment, 
and if subscribers care to look at “ The Moor- 
land Cot,” which appeared in these pages last 
May, or at “The Sleeping Fields,” they will 
note a further advance. But Mr. Whitehead’s 
latest triumph, “ Tempest-Riven,” which — ex- 
cept for being shown in the Scottish Salon, and 
honored by being reproduced in the catalog — 
has never been put before the public till now, 
shows a still greater advance. But even though 
Mr. Whitehead did not progress further — and 
he will if health and strength be granted him — 
the photographie world appreciates the genius 
he has already shown, and is grateful to him for 
the splendid examples he has given of his skill. 
His pictures have a distinct individuality, a 
haunting presence, and breathe the spirit of true, 
appealing poetry. 

Mr. Whitehead’s method of work is this: In 
his walks in the gloaming he may see something 
which satisfies him. He will return on a favor- 
able opportunity, and “ twixt the gloamin’ and 
the mirk ” will make an exposure, giving as long 
as half an hour when the atmospheric conditions 
make it necessary or permissible. Of course, 
any clouds which might have been in the com- 
position originally are hopelessly lost, but his 
negative yields him a print breathing the atmos- 
phere of the twilight — if such an expression be 
allowed. No haphazard selection of a cloud- 
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DEEP IN THE WOODS 
JOHN M. WHITEHEAD 


negative takes place, but Mr. Whitehead pa- 
tiently waits for the suitable sky to incorporate 
with his picture, and he has waited as long as 
five years for a harmonious cloud-etfect. | Hav- 
ing secured it, his manipulative skill in register- 
ing the two negatives comes into play. Then, 
having got by combination printing a print 
which satisfies him, this is worked up and 
copied, and from this negative the exquisite 
platinotype and carbon prints admired in all ex- 
hibitions for their fine quality are taken. They 
find a ready sale, and are in the homes of art- 
lovers all over Great Britain. They will soon 


be in American homes too, it is to be hoped, for 
there is more pleasure in looking at a White- 
head — the work of a real artist — than at many 
of the “conceptions in massive gilt” which 
adorn the homes of many “ patrons of art.” 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. 









Whitehead for their hospitality when I visited 
them, and I shall long remember the tramp 
‘“‘o’er moor and fen, by crag and torrent ” I had 
with Mr. Whitehead, when he showed me the 
leading features of many of his famous pictures. 
As has been indicated,a casual visitor might 
see little of pictorial worth in the vicinity, but he 
has shown to the world that the bleak hillsides, 
the silent moors, the lonely cottages, and the 
scattered trees abound with beauty — only, as 
he expressed it, “ one has to get into the spirit 
of a place”; and long may the spirit inspire 
him to produce these exquisite pictures ! 
“= 

EXPRESSION, and net composition, is the end 
and aim of Art; and the moment that composi- 
tion becomes the end, instead of only a means to 
an end, Art becomes artificial. — A.J. Anderson. 
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Bulb-Exposure 





BEATRICE B. BELL 


among amateur photographers are due to 

neglect to focus and to expose properly ; and 
of the two, the latter seems the greater bugbear. 
So many camera-users seem quite dblivious to 
the advantage to learn a few simple facts about 
picture-taking ! They have no idea of the possi- 
bilities of their cameras ; and, moreover, do not 
seem possessed of any curiosity about them. Any- 
thing more complicated than snapshots would 
plunge them into a world of confusion from 
which exit seemed impossible. And yet, if their 
interest is once aroused, they are likely to go 
deeper and deeper into the realms of photo- 
graphy — and, their pocketbooks. 

If all photographers used actinometers and 
cameras with focusing by ground-glass or re- 
flecting mirror, there would be less subject-matter 
for the magazines; but there are snapshooters 
(and those who dabble in picture-making with 
little knowledge of the elements of the art) who, 
like myself, use roll-film-machines with focusing 
by scale ; and their number is not likely to dimin- 
ish. And for them, perhaps, a few words of my 
experiences may not be amiss. 

At the beginning of a three months’ trip 
through the Eastern States, I purchased a 4 x 5 
Kodak with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, T. B. I. ex- 
posures and stops from U. 8.4 to 128. The 
salesman impressed upon my mind the necessity 
to set the shutter before and to turn the film 
after exposure. He explained the loading of 
the film and the focusing by scale, and added the 
injunction that never under any circumstances 
should I point my camera toward the sun. I 
wonder why salesmen take so much trouble to 
inform customers of that fact. We do not 
always see the world with the sun behind us, 
and surely the practice of photography would be 
limited, with no choice of lightings, if we followed 
this injunction, 

However, being favored with fine weather, I 
brought home from that trip a fair-sized collee- 
tion of snapshots. Spending the next four years 
in California, my picture-taking continued along 
the same line — snapshots with the camera be- 
tween the sun and the subject, and, considering 
the success attending my efforts, photography 
was to me but “ pressing the button,” as some 
one else “did the rest.” Of course, I did not 


|: is generally conceded that most failures 


realize the unusual power of California light, 
and my limited knowledge of the camera might 
have continued indefinitely, had not my picture- 





taking been transferred to another climate and 
an entirely different atmosphere —that of a 
smoky city in northern Ohio. After I had ex- 
posed several rolls of film — all of which were 
failures — a photo-finisher explained the cause of 
the trouble, which was, of course, underexposure, 
and he further enlightened me by pointing out 
the stop- and exposure-arrangements on the 
Kodak. I had always supposed that T. B. I. 
was a sort of trademark, and that 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, 128 constituted the number of the camera. 
As the stop was at 16 when I purchased the 
Kodak, the California-views were all sufficiently 
timed, and it took several rolls of film to teach 
me the difference in light-intensity and the use 
of the stops. 

During this time, I became interested in 
photographic magazines; I think July, 1906 
Puoro-ERA was the first I read; and in trying 
to learn, at the same time, composition, lighting 
and exposure, combined with proper distance and 
stop, my work for about a year was a strange 
conglomeration — occasionally a chance success, 
but mostly failure. The main difficulty — still 
underexposure — was finally obviated by the 
purchase of a tripod, combined with a more 
thorough knowledge of the mechanical devices 
ot the Kodak — simple in themselves, yet need- 
ing full understanding for complete success. 

Among my friends beginning in photography, 
I find the greatest difficulty lies along the same 
line as did mine, and I take great pleasure in 
initiating them into the mysteries of “ bulb-ex- 
posure.” Beginners usually object to a tripod — 
too much bother, and rather conspicuous among 
friends not educated in photographic possibilities 
and to them the “ bulb” opens new fields in 
picture-taking. 

A little practice will soon enable one to hold 
the camera steadily for a shortest bulb-exposure, 
merely the quickest possible pressure and release 
of the bulb, and this exposure will be found suffi- 
cient for most views in the shade, the stops used 
varying from 16 to 4 according to the depth of 
the shadow. Where U. S. 32 is required for 
definition, the bulb-exposure will be useful, and 
for well-lighted interiors with U.S. 4 it will 
often give a good negative. Landscapes and 
flower-studies in the open in dull weather, or 
with a color-screen on bright days; portraits in 
the shade; views before sunrise and after sun- 
set —all are subjects for the bulb. I rarely 
have a failure because of blurring of the image, 
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though on windy days it often helps to rest the 
camera against some solid support. 

One learns considerable about light-intensity 
when photographing at all times of day, in all 
kinds of weather and in different parts of the 
country. I have made snapshots of sufficient 
density at U. S.4 on very dull winter days in 
Southern California; and U. 8S. 16 in good sun- 
light was always enough. Northern California 
in winter required U.S. 8 under best conditions ; 
of course, not including seascapes. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Ohio gave good negatives at 
U.S. 8 on bright summer days; or U.S. 4 in 
the clearest autumn weather. With clouds, haze 
and smoke, so prevalent in Indian summer, a 
bulb-exposure was necessary to portray the 
delightful quality of atmosphere. The Florida 
sunlight was a revelation. Though it was ap- 
parently as bright as that of California, my 
first exposures at U. S. 8 were all under-timed, 
and some of the next lot at U.S. 4 were not of 
sufficient depth. Perhaps the glaring white sand 
accounted for my mistaken idea of its brightness. 
The Florida experience gave me one picture 
which I value greatly. I had the pleasure to 
“go the rounds ” with a trapper who was trying 
for raccoons but didn’t object to possum, fox 
or skunk, all of which were numerous in the 
region. As it was before sunrise, I didn’t antici- 
pate any pictures, though I took the Kodak 
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along. One of the traps held a raccoon, and as 
we came near it fought at the end of the chain, 
not to get away, but to reach us. The trapper 
wouldn’t wait for good light but insisted on put- 
ting the animal out of misery at once, so I waited 
until the raccoon ceased to struggle for a moment 
and made the bulb-exposure at U.S. 4. The 
finished film showed the animal pulling at full 
length of the chain, one foot in the trap, its head 
in wonderfully clear focus and its eyes fairly 
blazing with hatred of its superior enemy —man. 

Success is reached only by constant endeavor, 
and in photography progress sometimes seems 
discouragingly slow. There are so many pitfalls 
to overcome and so many details to master, that 
the earnest beginner feels overwhelmed. Ex- 
periment is the stepping-stone on the path of 
advancement, and though the path may be 
strewn with failures, the experience gained will 
be worth while. 


= 


PIcTORIALLY, the vertical line is much more 
important than any other. It is the direction of 
gravity ; it represents man upright, in distinction 
from the brutes; it also can stand alone, all 
other lines demanding supports. Of two equally 
forcible lines, this would first be seen. In com- 
position, therefore, it has the right of way. 

Henry R. Poore. 
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Marine-Photography, With Special Reference to 
Proper Values 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


O all too many photographers — and not 
all in the amateur or beginners’ class, 
either —a good photograph is one in 

which shadows are clear and not blocked up, 
highlights possessing detail, a print made from a 
“good” negative, with proper observance of 
the various photographic canons of neatness and 
general technical excellence. 

But a photograph may be technically perfect 
and artistically bad —it may be artistic and 
technically excellent and still fail of truth! 

The answer to this seemingly paradoxical 
statement is found in the one word * values.” 

Photographs offend one’s sense of truth when 
the values are incorrect, whether the net results 
be pretty or not. Thus, a striking picture pos- 
sessing many elements of beauty may be made 
of any summer sky, with fleecy white clouds, by 
using a very deep ray-screen. The result is 
the white and fleecy clouds standing out against 
a very dark, almost black sky. Name this 
“Coming Thunder-Storm” and a thoughtless 
photographer will rave over it, yet it is a plain 
misstatement. Fleecy clouds are not a part of 
a thunder-storm, nor are they usually found 
silhouetted against very black clouds. Cer- 
tainly they were not, in the original, in this in- 
stance. The photograph has rendered nature 
truthfully so far as drawing is concerned, but 
untruthfully as regards values. 

Perhaps in no one branch of photography — 
unless it be that which concerns itself with mak- 
ing photographs of snow-scenes — is there more 
of this untruthful rendition of nature’s values 
than in marine-photography — pictures of sea 
and sky, sandy beach and curling breaker, 
wind-swept dunes and gaunt, bare wrecks against 
a sunset sky. 

The reason is not far to seek. More people 
photograph inland than on the sea-coasts. 
These people flock to the ocean in hot weather. 
They make photographs of the ocean and all its 
surroundings and parts of its life, with the same 
outfit, the same photographic knowledge and 
the same rules and regulations which guide 
them inland. 

Inasmuch as marine-photography is governed 
by a set of laws all its own, the results of these 
inlanders’ efforts are not infrequently painful. 
If the tyro engaged in marine-work does any- 
thing at all to fit his practice to his new condi- 
tions, it is usually a decreasing of the size of 


his stop or an increase of his shutter-speed, for 
“you know the light is so much faster here, one 
has to use less of it.” 

Then, when his innocent little results reveal 
themselves as repetitions, pantoums in soot and 
whitewash, reiterations of one constant theme of 
glaring white for sand, inky black for figure and 
occasional streaks indicating waves, he blames 
the light, the film, the camera, the weather, the 
finisher — but seldom his own lack of knowl- 
edge of seaside conditions. 

Now there is nothing hard about making 
photographs of the sea or seashore subjects. 
Save for the extra care which must be taken of 
photographic apparatus and sensitive material, 
due to salt and damp air, there can be nothing 
inherently any more difficult in picturing the sea 
than the land — in making photographs of boats 
instead of automobiles, or wrecks instead of 
houses. The only difficulty comes in the reali- 
zation that there is a difference between photo- 
graphy inland and upon or near the water. 
Once this is grasped, and the essentials of this 
difference mastered, and the problem of good 
marine-photography with prope values is solved. 

Even as the amateur sayeth, the principal 
difference between marine and inland photo- 
graphy is in the light — its quality and its 
quantity. Its quality, photographically speak- 
ing, is rich and harsh—that is, it contains 
an abundance of violet and ultra violet rays, and 
it is direct and fierce. Its quantity is greater 
than inland for two reasons—one the unob- 
structed sky, all of which reflects light to the 
things you may be picturing, the other the re- 
flective power of water and sand, both of which 
materials can fire back at you a most unusually 
large amount of light received by them from 
sun and sky. 

Great quantity of light means shorter expo- 
sures or smaller diaphragms. Contrasty light- 
ing — strong lighting — means contrasty pic- 
tures. Short exposures and small diaphragms 
add to contrast in any pictures, compared to larger 
diaphragms and longer exposures. Therefore, 
the solution of the difficulty of the inland 
amateur — to decrease size of opening and in- 
crease speed of exposure, merely adds to the re- 
sulting contrast of the picture, and makes the 
tonal values of the photograph worse and worse ! 

The remedies are two in number. First a 


‘ay-screen judiciously used and a proper choice 
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of days in which to work and hours in which to 
photograph — second, a nice adjustment of ex- 
posure and diaphragm, which, while they will 
probably be less in size than those used inland, 
will be greater in proportion to the amount of 
light available than would be proper inland. 
Thus, let us imagine for the sake of argument 
that inland, with a certain light, an exposure of 
one second with a stop of F/8 was proper. Let 
us also suppose that at the seashore the light is 
exactly four times as strong as inland. To 
make the same picture then, the amateur rea- 
sons that he must either give an exposure of 
one-fourth a second, or cut his diaphragm down 
to F/16. 

But practical experience will prove that such 
a course produces a harsh and contrasty result 
with improper tonal values, though the negative, 
technically speaking, may be good and propor- 
tioned as well as the inland-made negative. The 
answer is found in increasing this “normal ” 
time and giving, perhaps, half a second — over- 
exposing, in other words. Such overexposure 
must be complemented by underdevelopment, 
which, we know, means lack of contrast. Un- 
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derdeveloping a short exposure means simply 
lack of sufficient printing-density — the shadow 
details don’t come up at all. But wnderdevel- 
opment of an overexposure cuts down the con- 
trast, while permitting full values in the shadow 
details. Therefore, in all marine-work in bright 
lights, where contrast must, to some extent, be 
eliminated in the photograph in order to get 
those tonal values in the print which appeal to 
the eye as truthful renditions of the color and 
light-reflective ability of the objects photo- 
graphed, an overexposure with underdevelop- 
ment is recommended, with the distinct caution 
that an overexposure may well be less in total 
time than the exposure given a similar subject 
inland in the same light. 

The choice of the right kind of a day for 
photographic work has much to do with proper 
tonal-values in marine-work, as has the choice of 
the hour at which you will work. A cloudy day 
without mist or fog will cut down sea and sand 
contrasts to such an extent that you may well 
have to increase the comparative exposure over 
what you would give on a sunny day! That is, 
if one-half a second at F/64 is the proper ex- 
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posure for a picture of a lighthouse on a sunny 
day, and a cloudy day diminishes the light four 
times, you would naturally argue that the stop 
should be F/32. But the decrease in contrast due 
to the absence of direct light may well make such 
an exposure too much, so that F/45 with the 
same exposure would be more properly indicated. 

Seashore light varies very largely in quality 
with the time of day, the mornings — early par- 
ticularly — providing a yellow light, largely be- 
cause the rising sun sends its rays through air 
charged with water-vapor. This is less the 
case in the evening, on the Atlantic coast, be- 
vause the sun’s rays are coming through land- 
air, which is not so likely to be damp air. Yet 
in spite of these elementary facts which almost 
any one can ascertain by observation alone, it is 
not at all uncommon to see ray-screens in use at 
sunrise and sunset, for other than sun- or sky- 
pictures. 

The subject of orthochromatics, fumed plates 
and adjusted ray-screens is too large and deep 
to dive into here. Suffice it to say that what- 
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ever the scientific reasons for the use of a ray- 
screen may be, the visible effect of a yellow cell 
over the lens is to yellow the image on the 
ground-glass and, of course, to produce the same 
yellowed image on the sensitive plate. This 
yellowed image is produced by the ray-screen’s 
eliminating much of the violet and ultra violet 
‘ays and passing all of the yellow ones. Ob- 
viously, if the light itself has little of violet or 
ultra violet —if these rays have already been 
“screened out” by the moisture and dust in the 
atmosphere, there is little use in using a ray- 
screen. Hence, early morning and late evening 
are not the proper times for the use of a ray- 
screen unless for sunset-views or cloud-effects, 
when they may be employed, often with reason 
and success. 

On the contrary at high noon, or at any time 
when the sun is high and bright, at the seashore, 
a ray-screen is often essential to aid in cutting 
down the contrast and eliminating the too great 
effect of bright reflected light upon the plate. 
Here, again, one comes up against the great dif- 
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ference in the light inland and at the seashore. 
A five-times ray-screen inland may well prove 
itself not more than a three-times screen near 
the ocean, simply because the preponderance of 
violet rays from unobstructed sky, acting through 
pure air, cannot be so subdued and cut out by the 
same screen as will have that effect inland. 

Quite apart from all questions of tonality, fre- 
quent failures in seashore pictures can be laid 
to a wrong position of the camera, a wrong 
angle of view, or the use of too short a lens. 

Any slanting horizon is an absurdity. In 
landscapes it is sometimes less offensive than in 
other places, simply because the broken contour 
of hills or tree-tops on the sky-line conceals its 
crookedness. But a horizon-line at sea not par- 
allel with the edge of the print is only a certifi- 
cate of ignorance and incompetence for the 
photographer. 

Many a would-be artist is aghast at the result 
of his endeavors to render on his plate and print 
the majesty of a curling breaker of Old Ocean. 
Instead of the towering wall of water, falling 
with a crashing boom at his feet and spelling 
power and might and wonder, behold his picture 
of a little wavelet, flat, and without any sugges- 
tion of dignity or might. Reason — too high a 
view-point. The lower the camera in making a 
picture of a wave, the higher that wave appears. 
Be warned, and don’t use a high tripod close to 
the wave-line, if you want your wave big. 








Anything nore unattractive than a succession 
of horizontai lines crossing the plate in a photo- 
graph can hardly be conceived. They come from 
nowhere, lead nowhere, say nothing to the mind 
of the beholder. Photographs of the ocean 
made at right angles to the line of beach ought 
to be prohibited by law! It is so very easy to 
turn the camera and, instead of parallel lines 
crossing the plate, have long, converging lines of 
waves and shore, beginning at the foreground 
and converging in the distance, leading the eye 
from the edge of the picture straight into the 
very heart of the picture, that not to do it is to 
confess one’s self inartistic in the extreme. 

But not all your adjusting of camera as to 
height or position will create a thing of beauty 
from Old Ocean as a subject, if you try to get 
all his wetness at once on a five by seven plate. 
It isn’t to be done. For that reason don’t at- 
tempt to use a wide-angle lens for seashore- 
work — indeed, for any pictorial work — be 
content with a narrow-angle lens, and remember 
that there is plenty of space, so that the narrow- 
angle lens will not prevent you from making a 
single picture you want, since there is always 
room to get back and away from the subject. 


‘2 


You are not an artist if you have not earned 
the hatred of fools. — Theodore de Banville. 
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Those Masterpieces 


The Bony Man 


E. L. C. MORSE 





HE sun was hot —atrociously hot — on 
the sands, and even under the lee of 
Sullivan’s cottage it was far from com- 

fortable. I had been in the water and was 
drying myself luxuriously in my bath robe when 
the child came down to bathe. Such an ex- 
quisitely-moulded youngster I had never seen 
before —a miniature Greek statue! He was 
about eight years old and wore only the mini- 
mum of clothes that the law allows. He was 
exquisite and unconscious. I scurried back to 
the house and reappeared on the scene with my 
camera carefully concealed in my robe. It 
would, of course, have been perfectly easy to 
make his acquaintance, pose him and make a 
conventional picture ; but I had had enough of 
that. What I wanted was an unconscious, 
characteristic attitude bringing into play the 
manifold graces of that statuesque bit of hu- 
manity. Lake Michigan and a little strip of beach 
would make a satisfactory background, but that 
horrid brand-new pier must be shunned. So, 
too, must that conglomeration of buildings with 
the flaring advertisement and the mob of non- 
descript bathers. Just the boy, the beach and 
the water — what could be better? And that 
old log, cast up by the waves? Yes, the log 
might be included in the foreground. It was 
old and weather-beaten and seemed to have had 
a history. If in the right place it might relieve 
the rawness of the sand and water. Clearly 
here were the makings of a good picture — 
possibly a masterpiece. And, by good luck, 
here comes a yacht from down town. Kid, 
sand, water, beach, log, yacht, on the one hand ; 
and an F/6 anastigmat, ray-filter, fast ortho- 
chromatic plate and an ambitious amateur 
photographer on the other! 

But —there are always buts in the picture- 
business —the youngster of course would not 
stand still, would not get into line for me and 
would not strike an attitude except where I 
didn’t want him. If he should suspect that I 
had a camera it would be “all off.” There 
were a lot of girls in bathing further down the 
beach, screeching and screaming, but that didn’t 
interest him, and I was too intent on my play 
to watch them. McCluckie’s big Scotch shep- 
herd dog was running up and down the beach, 
but I didn’t want him either; I had taken him 
several times. But, horrors! what is that com- 


ing my way’ Such a figure! Will he ever 
quit parading in front of my camera? I have 
a mind to snap him, but I guess I won’t waste a 
plate on him. A bald-headed man with a fringe 
of red hair, bow-legged, hair on his arms and 
legs, all bones — and the worst of it is that he 
seems pleased with himself, The Bony Man! 

No, I am wrong; he is not gone on himself ; 
he is gone on those girls and is going down 
there to stare at them. And the dog is going 
down there, too. Now I shall have young 
Hermes to myself and it is only a question of 
time till I get him. There he is lying on the 
sand and examining a shell that he has picked 
up. He is squinting an eye to see into it. That 
won’t do; besides, he is in line with that abom- 
inable pier. I will wait till he gets up. He is 
up in a few minutes, but has made a dash for 
the water and is floating on a raft. Perhaps I 
might take him on the raft, but only a small 
portion of him would be in view and he would 
have to see my camera, and that would spoil it 
all. I shall have to wait His Imperial Majesty’s 
pleasure. The wind has shifted, the sand is 
soft and comfortable here under the shadow of 
the cottage and this old pipe is not so bad when 
you are waiting for your quarry ! 

“Laird” (that’s the name of MceCluckie’s 
dog — Scotch dog, Scotch name, Scotch man), 
Laird is running up and down the beach, smell- 
ing at The Bony Man, who doesn’t seem to 
like the dog’s attentions. Laird evidently 
doesn’t approve The Bony Man either. But 
The Bony Man is fascinated with the girls in 
the water down there. The girls don’t recipro- 
cate. In fact they tell him to “skidoo,” but he 
won't let them alone. 

Well, what do I care so long as they keep 
away from my field of vision, or rather, from 
my lens’ field of vision ? 

Ah, there comes my youthful model back to 
the shore again. He is seated, making a castle 
or some other delightful affair in the sand. 
I might take him now, but he would be too 
small and I should have to stand up. No, I 
must wait. 

Now I have him. Somebody has appropri- 
ated his raft. And it is his raft, mind you, and 
nobody else’s. He found it and it is his. 
Salvage, of course. One of the most elementary 
principles of maritime law is involved. So he 
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proceeds to lay down the law to the intruders — 
naughty, unprincipled boys who do not respect 
vested rights. The law as he lays it down is not 
precisely as it would come from the Federal 
Bench, but it is good sound law, and he does 
the occasion justice. There he stands on the 
beach, left hand on hip, right hand gesticulating, 
one shoulder-strap in place, the other fallen 
down, one leg of his trunks up, the other down, 
dripping with Lake-water and eloquence.  Pic- 
turesque — dignified — unconscious — delicious! 
Now is my time! 

Furtively I glance up and down the beach. 
The Bony Man is still staring at the girls, Laird 
on the other side of him, watching him out of 
one corner of those sagacious eyes. All safe 
down there. Up the beach is a man in a 
Scotch cap. He is out of the way. All clear ! 
F/6; 50 ft.; 1/100  sec., filter, iso. plate. 
Blue water breaking into white waves that 
gently lap the yellow sands, weather-beaten tim- 
ber, purple shadows, yacht jockeying for a 
breeze, low-lying cumulus clouds. A _ master- 
piece — and it is mine! 

“ Heigh, Laird,” shouts McCluckie. (Strange 
that I had not recognized Mac before). 

“ Heigh, Laird,” shouts McCluckie again just 
as I had raised my direct-vision view-finder and 
had my model exactly at the intersection of the 
two lines. 

“Laird, recognizing his master’s voice (like 
the dog in the gramophone advertisement), starts 
home. The Bony Man thinks the dog is after 
him and starts to run. The girls hope he is, 
and, resentful of the Man’s attentions, shout, 
“Sie him, Tige!” Seeing the bag of bones 
ahead of him running at full speed, Laird thinks 
it is a good joke and playfully nips the Man’s 


When to Stop 


EVELOPMENT of negatives with a 
maximum of good results and a mini- 
mum of waste is a problem that ap- 

peals to practically all photographers, both 
beginners and a great number of workers with 
more experience. Otherwise, how is it that so 
much attention is paid to methods of intensifica- 
tion and reduction’ The negative, development 
of which has been stopped at the proper time, 
needs no other modification unless the exposure 
has been grossly incorrect. 

Perhaps the whole question may be most 
clearly considered if we divide those who de- 
velop their own exposures into three groups — 
the beginner, who wants to get a good per- 
centage of successful record or souvenir nega- 


hairy calves. Terror-stricken, the Man turns 
round and sees the fierce beast behind him, mouth 
open, and redoubles his efforts to escape. The 
picturesque log which was to be such a valuable 
accessory in my picture is in the way; he 
stumbles over it and in falling knocks the boy 
down — and ruins my picture. 


* * * 

“ Evidently this is not my day for pictures,” 
said I to myself as I filled the old pipe again 
and began to ponder on the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

“ Willie, Willie,” said a strident voice like 
that of a maid-of-all-work, “ Willie, your ma 
wants yer.” 

In the altercation and argument that follows 
Willie was not at his best, at least from a pic- 
torial point of view. But he yields at last and 
goes home. With him disappears my master- 
piece ; and the incident adds one more to that 
long list of magnificent, soul-thrilling works of 
art which were never taken. 

I still have the two plates in my holder un- 
exposed. In disgust I gather a lot of young- 
sters who are playing on the sand, pose them in 
conventional style and snap them. 

One more plate is left, and I sally down to 
where the girls are in bathing. Gwendolyn, 
Ethelberta, or Maggie, or whatever her name 
may be, is emerging from the water, not pre- 
cisely like Venus arising from the sea, but she 
will do for the last plate. 

But Willie, my seraphic Willie, my statuesque 
Willie, Willie of the bronze tints and Demos- 
thenic attitudes remonstrating with the pirates 
of the raft! .. . 

“ Mais ott sont les neiges d@antan?” 


Development 


tives; the worker, who likes to develop his 
exposures singly, or at most two at a time; and 
the user of plates which are so sensitive to almost 
any portion of the spectrum, that they must be 
developed in complete darkness. In each case 
we will assume that all possible precautions have 
been taken to get the exposure reasonably correct. 

We think the two best courses for the begin- 
ner, who, of course, knows very little about the 
appearances of a normally-exposed plate during 
and at the end of development, will be the two 
variants of time-development. That is, either 
factorial development, or development for a 
fixed time pure and simple. Let us briefly out- 
line the factorial method first, assuming that 
Rodinal is the developing agent employed. 
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A convenient strength of developer is eighty 
minims Rodinal in four ounces of water. As 
many of the plates to be developed will probably 
be exposed in the hand-camera, there is no 
necessity to add any bromide of potassium, for 
under-exposure is more likely than over-expo- 
sure. Take a plate or two plates together, and 
flow over them four ounces of diluted Rodinal, 
and at the same moment commence counting 
seconds by saying “one little second, two little 
seconds,” and so on. In perhaps ten, twelve or 
fifteen seconds a distinct indication of image will 
appear ; stop counting, and multiply the number 
of seconds counted by the factor of thirty. This 
is quite a simple matter, for it is only necessary 
to halve the number of seconds, and call the 
answer minutes, and the total time of develop- 
ment is obtained. Thus, if the image appears 
in twelve seconds, the time for development will 
be six minutes, thirty times twelve seconds. 

When extremely color-sensitive plates are 
being handled there is no alternative but to de- 
velop in total darkness, so that the method of 
working must be by time alone. The Rodinal 
developer will answer exactly, or a metol-hydro- 
quinone developer may be employed. As 
workers who employ this type of plate will 
probably require a greater degree of accuracy 
in their work, to the extent, at all events, of the 
negative’s being suitable for a predetermined 
printing-process, precautions will be needed with 
regard to adjusting the temperature of the de- 
veloper to the time of development. 

Two courses are open— either to bring up 
the temperature of the room to the standard, 
say, 65 degrees Fahr., maintaining it at that 
point until solutions, measures, dishes, and so 
on have been influenced, and then carrying on 
development for the normal time, which in this 
vase may be four to five minutes ; for, as a rule, 
isochromatic and bathed plates give density 
rather more readily than non-iso. plates; or to 
test the temperature of the developer by means 
of a quick-acting clinical thermometer, increas- 
ing the development-time if the solution is colder 
than the normal, and decreasing it if warmer. 
One of the up-to-date firms supplying ultra- 
color-sensitive plates issues with each box a card 
which gives the formula and the times of de- 
velopment at various temperatures. 

The worker who prefers to be free to make 
any modification he may desire during the de- 
velopment cannot adopt a_time-method, but 
must come to a conclusion by the appearance of 
the negative. The appearance is noted when the 
image first comes up, and if the halftones and 
shadows follow the highlights in rapid succes- 
sion, over-exposure has to be counteracted. The 


general tendency is to remove such a plate too 
soon from the developer, the graying over of 
the plate during the early stages of develop- 
ment being regarded as a “fading away” of 
the, for a brief time, bright and distinct image. 
Such a plate needs a longer development than 
one normally exposed. 

On the other hand, if the highlights come up 
clear and strong, and are not shortly followed 
by the halftones, too brief an exposure has to 
be reckoned with, and the plate should be at 
once flooded with water, the developer being 
first returned to the measure. Such a plate will 
require careful watching, or development will be 
carried too far and excessive contrast be the result. 

But if the image appears gradually and the 
halftones and shadow-details succeed each other 
at reasonable intervals, so to speak, how shall 
the decision be arrived at, and with plates other 
than normal, after making our modifications, how 
shall we know when enough density has been 
gained Some indication of the image should 
be visible on the film-side even when the plate 
is completely developed, unless the exposure has 
been very full; but if any patches of quite un- 
grayed film remain, it is certain we have under- 
exposed. On examining the back of the plate, 
the highest lights of the picture should show 
fairly distinctly, and if the plate is held for a 
brief moment in front of the ruby window, the 
image should appear clearly and of good strength. 
By holding the finger at the back of the plate, 
we get a patch of complete opacity, which is help- 
ful in estimating the strength of our highlights. 
The character of the subject needs to be con- 
sidered, some subjects demanding a very delicate 
negative, while others need a natural flatness 
or hardness to be counteracted in development. 
It is on account of these variations of sub- 
ject that allowances require to be made in the 
timing and factorial methods which deprive 
them of that complete simplicity so often 
claimed for them.— The Amateur Photographer. 


MILLET’S MASTERPIECE 


THE famous art-collection bequeathed to the 
French nation by H. Chauchard, the dry-goods 
merchant, who died over a year ago, was opened 
to the public in the Louvre last month. Much 
comment was caused by the fact that “The 
Angelus,” by Millet, for which the merchant 
paid $170,000, does not occupy as conspicuous 
a place as * La Fileuse,” by the same artist, 
which cost only one-twentieth as much. “ The 
Angelus” is considered Millet’s most popular 
picture. The critics declare that its renown is 
based on the sentiment it expresses rather than 
on its superiority as a painting. [— Hechange. | 
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HE moderns in photographic portraiture 
cannot justly claim all the credit for 
rendering the human countenance in a 

low key. ‘The representation of values was suc- 
cessfully accomplished even in the days of wet- 
plates, and such capable portraitists as Rocher, 
Sarony, Gutekunst and Notman imparted to the 
sitter’s complexion a tone much deeper than 
that of the white portions of his costume, and 
only in very rare instances was the highlight on 
the face as pronounced as that of the collar or 
the shirt-front. Modern practitioners, as a rule, 
recognize only portraits that are low-toned, but 
are often inclined to err by carrying low light- 
ing to excess. To-day, however, the best men in 
the profession are satisfied with nothing less 
than the correct representation of flesh-values in 
portraiture. The matter of key depends upon 
the conditions of light and the surroundings, if 
not altogether upon the judgment of the artist-" 
photographer. Although there is a unanimity 
of opinion among portraitists on this subject, 
there are points on which they differ, and it is 
therefore interesting to compare the opinions of 
some of the foremost practitioners on this im- 
portant question, as expressed in communications 
to the editor and presented herewith. — Eprror. 


Highest Light on Flesh if Necessary 


AGAIN the old time-worn subject: one to 
make as many argumentative enemies as religion 
or politics. 

I believe you are right in concluding that the 
tone-values of the face should be rendered as 
accurately as possible. Generally speaking, the 
face should be lower in tone in every part than 
a starched, white linen-collar; but from my 
standpoint, I want to feel free to light my sub- 
ject in the way that seems to me best; whether 
it be with the highest light on the flesh or else- 
where. I then expect my plate to render the 
values as I see them; making due allowance for 
the imperfect values of the silver plate. 

Bright tints of yellow or pink are more no- 
ticeable or alluring to the eye than white, and are 
less retiring ; therefore, more important! These 
colors come forward and impress the eye more 
intimately. Sometimes the very light pink com- 
plexion of the young lady who “never tans ” 
will, in certain lights, overpower the soft white 
gown she wears. A photograph of this young 
woman, if not made in good color-values, will 
look very unnatural to one who is more sensitive 
to color than to line. Again, sunlight is a great 


leveler of values ; to the extent that the sunlight, 





Flesh- Values in Portraiture 





striking the subject at a certain angle from the 
eye, might pile up its highlight on the flesh — 
why not ’ — Howard D. Beach. 


White Faces Are Not Artistic 


I am not partial to the low key of lighting. 
I light my portraits ina medium key. It pleases 
my patrons. I agree with what you say about 
the face being represented in a picture as per- 
fectly white. It is not in harmony with artistic 
and progressive photography.— Harry A. Bliss. 


A Chalky Face Is Not Natural 


I HAVE of late years endeavored to give the 
face-values as near in proportion as flesh is from 
white ; that is, flesh having color will not photo- 
graph white, neither should it be made to appear 
in or near that color. I prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, ladies from using powder, for that has a 
tendency to make the face appear chalky, which 
is not the natural color. If they must embellish, 
I much prefer rouge, which helps the color- 
scheme of the face, and does not tend to ruin 
the likeness. 

We seldom have a request for a white face, 
as was formerly the case. Most of my patrons 
prefer their portraits in a medium low key, and 
frequently request that they be left natural, with 
little retouching. This is to me an indication 
that the public is being. educated to a better 
quality of work. — A. L. Bowersox. 


Flesh-Tones Should Not Be White 

I BELIEVE, of course, in representing the real 
value of flesh-tones as contrasted with the white 
of linen. I do consider, however, that a cus- 
tomer is to be pleased rather than to be edu- 
cated, and that his preference should be regarded 
in return for the order placed with me. A 
swarthy person invariably objects to a low- 
toned lighting. Such a sitter does not wish to 
go down to posterity quite so dark-skinned as 
he really is. 

On the other hand, I never represent the 
highlights on the face as white. There is a 
happy medium in portrait-photography as in 
other things. Fortunately many of my patrons 
prefer true artistic values. — Mary Carnell. 


Flesh Should Be Represented as 
Luminous 
PERFECT portraits have the highest lights in 
all parts of the picture slightly tinted. Many 
photographers lower the values in hands and 
arms so that they look as if smoked. Flesh is 
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very luminous and should be so represented that 
you feel its warmth in viewing the photograph. 
Many workers spoil what might have been a 
good example by placing some opaque object 
between the light and sitter to control the light 
side of the face. They succeed in doing this, 
but destroy the drapery and shoulder nearest 
the source of light, and throw a shadow on 
the side from which light should be coming. 
Drapery, light or dark, should not be lowered 
in values so that one does not feel the existence 
of the man or woman sitting in their clothes. 
Values should not be placed in so low a key in 
the lower parts of the portrait that the subject 
loses its support. I have seen many such ex- 
amples called good by photographers. Hands 
and arms in great portraits are not much out of 
tonal values with the face. When a customer 
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complains of the flesh being represented too 
dark, I make it lighter, because I think, after 
all, his wishes should rule. 

I believe that a perfectly fine portrait by 
photography is understood by middle-class people 
and appreciated also. And I find many of these 
very same people willing to pay the highest 
price for such photography. 

Retouching as practised in the average studio 
is a curse to photography. Few retouchers 
understand the construction of the face. Most 
of them go over the face and give it a perfectly 
characterless cast, much in the manner of the 
plasterer when he finishes his wall. You see 
examples of this in trade-journals which adver- 
tise photographers who use mounts and papers 
of their make. J.C. Strauss has been very sane 
along these lines. — Frank Scott Clark. 
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Flesh and White Drapery Never Alike 
in Tone 


THERE can be no question that there is a de- 
cided difference in tone between the face and 
any white drapery, nor is there any considerable 
surface, be it flat and all white, that has the 
same tone-value throughout its entire surface. 

I think there is no one, however uncultured, 
who does not recognize the difference between 
white drapery and the flesh, but who might fail 
absolutely to discriminate in the broad, flat sur- 
face. A good photographer should recognize 
all these differences. However, as there are 
varying degrees of discrimination in individuals, 
naturally different individuals would seek dif- 
ferent ideals. 

In my own practice, I have found the closed 





tank in development produced coppery faces, 
from my point of view. 

I have found little objection on the part of 
my clients where I could conscientiously say I 
thought it right. — 2. B. Core. 


The Human Flesh Should Be Shown 
as Flesh 

THE recognition of comparative tone-values 
in portraiture is an important subject and one 
which the American photographers know how 
to manage with splendid success. This was 
demonstrated at the great International Photo- 
graphic Exposition at Dresden, in 1909. It 
was a revelation to us German photographers 
of the mental capacity, admirable training and 
artistic comprehension of our confréres in the 
new world, 








As to my opinion about the matter, I beg to 
refer to my pictures which have been published 
from time to time by the American photographic 
press, and with a liberality far beyond my 
deserts. Many of these reproductions are ad- 
mirably executed, and illustrate fully the strong 
difference which I make between the complexion 
of the subject and bright accessories, Flesh is 
interpreted as flesh, not as a piece of white 
paper; while the nature of a white collar, white 
lace or a shirt-front must not be falsely repre- 
sented. Not only that, but the expression of 
the face should dominate the picture, as in good 
painting, and not allow the interest to center 
elsewhere. I have seen many photographs, 
technically perfect, even of eminent men, in 
which the modern, broad, high collar — may 
the days of its existence decrease is shown 
in all its literal, glaring whiteness, without even 
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the slightest nuance! And, when the face 
seems to have not much character, even if in a 
low tone according to nature —the effect is 
well, not artistic. It is easy so to place 
or light such a sitter that the offending collar 
will be obtrusive. In my portraits of 
Max Fiedler, which PHoro-Era reproduced so 
superbly — December, 1908, and November, 
1909 — I have tried to bring out and emphasize 
the soul of the man so that the observer is not 
embarrassed by the presence of the shirt-front 
and necktie, which latter, however, also have, if 
you please, a certain degree of character. In 
Mr. Hoppé’s portrait (PHoro-Era July, 1909), 
which is brilliantly lighted, the strongest spot is 
the burning match between the subject’s hands. 
Much of the attractiveness of a low-key por- 
trait in photography depends upon the clearness 
and beauty of the tone. If it is uneven, flat or 








less 
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weak, it cannot be called artistic, and it has no 
reason for existence. Portraits in a low tone 
must be consistent and convincing. It is not 
well to go to extremes in such matters. There 
are some photographers who are too quick to 
admire unsafe examples of portraits in a low 
key, and when they try to emulate them with- 
out having the necessary ability, they produce 
results that are only ludicrous. 

The American conventions are great institu- 
tions and no photographer who calls himself 
progressive can afford to miss them. They are 
great educators. — Rudolf Duehrkoop. 


Avoid Overdevelopment 


THE subject about which you write seems to 
me one on which there can be no debate. Any 
photographer who pretends to be more than a 





machine should necessarily know that the high- 
est lights on the face cannot be represented by 
white paper. If the sitter is properly lighted 
and development is not carried too far, correct 
flesh-tones must follow. This is the A. B. C. of 
photography. — J. H. Garo. 


Photo-Engravers Demand Chalky 
Portraits 


My experience in Los Angeles indicates that 
most customers are willing to let the photo- 
grapher use his own methods of posing and 
lighting, although demanding brilliancy in pref- 
erence to low-toned effects. This, however, can 
be attained without sacrificing the tone-values, 
and a print showing good modeling throughout 
is generally more satisfactory than the harder 
variety. At the same time, there is not a single 








halftone-engraver who will undertake to make 
a block from a print that is not two-thirds 
blank white paper in the flesh-tones. The 
dailies and the popular magazines insist on 
the white ground and crisp, broad lighting ; 
likewise the publishers of the school-annuals, 
A print in a low tone throughout will appear as 
a dirty smudge in reproduction, and it is, there- 
fore, up to the photographer to cater to the 
whims of the block-maker, or know beforehand 
what purpose the picture is intended for. Pho- 
tographers who are patronized largely by pro- 
fessional people recognize the necessity to 
eliminate tone in order to meet the requirements 
of the publishers, and are successful accordingly. 
On the other hand, the more progressive photo- 
graphers are educating the public to appreciate 
the value of tone, and there is an increasing 
demand for the latter class of work. The public 
wishes to be shown, however ; though it is rare, 
indeed, when a comparison of the two types does 
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not instantly convince your intelligent patron of 
the superiority of the low-toned print, and that 
the flesh-tones are not correctly rendered when 
they are made to correspond in brilliancy to the 
collar and cuffs worn by the sitter. Photo- 
graphs in a low tone are growing rapidly in pop- 
ular favor ; but until the art of halftone-making 
is improved, the toneless print will continue to 
represent up-to-date portraiture, as the reading 
public understands it. — Louis Fleckenstein. 


A Portrait Must Be Well Balanced in 
Light 
I REGRET to have time only for a brief reply 
to your remarks about representing the human 
face, or any part of it, as white as a linen 
collar or other article of dress. 
If a photograph is well balanced in light, it is 
a good one. If it is well balanced in light, 
there will be no trouble such as you mentioned 
in your letter. — Geo. W. Harris. 
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Accent Imparts Life 


HiGHLIGHTs in flesh-tones are not pure white. 
Portraits in low tone or medium key, if done 
properly, are both good photographic art. 
Whichever style is the choice of the photo- 
grapher, he should employ it in no half-hearted 
manner. He produces low-toned portraits be- 
cause he believes in them. Or, he prefers to 
portray his customers in a medium key, for he 
knows this to be right. To attempt to do both 
would be fatal to his reputation as an artist. I 
am an advocate of conservative lighting — the 
medium tone—and my patrons seem to be 
satisfied with my results. 

Accents impart life to the portrait, but they 
must be well placed, else the balance is de- 
stroyed. The flesh-values must be represented 
as nearly like nature as is possible to do in 











monochrome, and consistently so. To repre- 
sent a light complexion as dusky, or vice versa 
is neither truthful nor desirable. Human flesh 
even in sickness or death, does not resemble 
white paper; nor is a highlight on the face or 
hands as white as chalk. But when a sitter’s 
collar is in shadow, even under a strong light, 
it can be many shades darker than the face. 
White drapery, lace, bows, collars, shirt-fronts 
and neckties can be endowed with character — 
call it modeling, nwance or what you will. It 
is best to produce it by the lighting, rather than 
by local work on the negative or by sunning 
the print. — George H. Hastings. 


Values Should Be Carefully Rendered 


VALUES, the relation of one color-gradation 
to another, should be carefully rendered. The 
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greatest judgment should be exercised in the use 
of the camera. We all know — this is my un- 
technical way of putting it — that it records 
white twice too fast and shadows twice too 
slowly. Therefore, with this in mind, one must 
carefully study the image on the ground-glass, 
mentally translating it into a black and white 
print, looking for the lightest light and the dark- 
est dark, and arrange a harmonious tone-quality, 
develop the plate intelligently, and — there you 
are! There is a certain public which does not 
like correct flesh-tones, because it has been edu- 
cated to a false standard by artisans, rather than 
artists. There is also another public which is a 
growing one ! — Gertrude Kaesebier. 


Photo-Engravers to Blame 


Your favor of the 14th received and from 
the contents I assume you are making an effort 








to impress upon photographers the correctness 
of true tone-values, as opposed to the old-time 
“chalk and charcoal,” which unfortunately is 
still insisted upon by most photo-engravers. 

In the light of the very excellent work being 
shown by photographers throughout the country, 
I think there is more need for education among 
the photo-engravers along the line of tone-values 
than there is among the photographers. 

I sincerely wish there were more people in 
the engraving-business who would endeavor 
faithfully to reproduce a good photograph (such 
as is shown in your very excellent magazine), 
and not demand of the photographer an espe- 
cially-made print of the harsh, chalky nature 
usually asked for by the average numbskull in 
the engraving-business. Therefore, I would ask 
that you lay the fault at the door of the work- 
man to whom it belongs and not charge the pho- 
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tographer with not knowing enough to render 
true values in his photographs when allowed to 
follow his own inclinations. 

With regard to the public’s appreciation of 
correct tone-values, I — speaking from my own 
experience — have but to say that, if we photo- 
graphers make real portraits, well composed, 
properly lighted, with correct tone-values, upon 
a medium that will render a loose, atmospheric 
quality, the public will not be slow to appre- 
ciate our efforts. 

In fact, the better class of our patrons, while 
not always able to express in technical terms 
what they mean, are ever demanding our very 
best ; and the photographer who will equip him- 
self with the necessary knowledge, taste and 
technique may be sure of ample returns for pro- 
ducing the best that is in him. — C. L. Lewis. 


White Faces Are Not Correct 


In answer to yours of April 13, would say my 
every effort is to keep the face of my picture in 
a key low enough to represent the actual tone- 
values of the face. I feel that a few photo- 
graphers carry this to an extreme; at the same 
time, to my way of thinking, the contrasty or 
white faces are anything but correct expression 
of the reality, nor are they pleasing if intended 
for idealized versions. 

My customers are, I believe, a little out of the 
ordinary, in that they are led by me. 

Possibly, if I had a transient trade this might 
not be the case; but I rarely have a customer 
who takes exception to my interpretation. 

When such is the case, after I have explained 
my reason for so doing, if they are insistent, I 
give them what they want, for they pay for it, 
and J do not have to look at the finished result. 
But public taste is improving.— Blanche Reineke. 


Light Faces Only for Money 


I AGREE with you on the tone-value question 
and love to make low-keyed portraits. Some 
painters produce their work in a high key but 
always keep the flesh much lower than the dra- 
pery- I have an occasional customer who wants 
a light face and hands and, of course, in work- 
ing for money I try to please him. It is much 
more difficult to work in a low key, but it is 


worth while. — F. WM. Somers. 
Every White Spot Must Show a 
Tone- Value 


I THOROUGHLY agree with you in working for 
a separation of color in portraiture. I have put 
forth every effort to educate the eye to see bal- 
ance and separation, and always work in a value 


of diffusion. I never make a negative until I 
can see balance as I want it in my pictures. I 
do not depend on the darkroom to get it, but do 
it with the light. In my demonstration at Phila- 
delphia, in March, in Mr. Rau’s studio, I made 
about twenty negatives in which I was able to 
secure all my concentration and gradations with 
the light. The negatives were all straight-devel- 
oped plates and none of them needed any local 
work whatever. I always make my flesh show 
a color — never white ; in fact, I don’t like any 
white spots in a picture that don’t show a tone- 
value. Our patrons do not appear interested in 
tone-values. They seem to be well satisfied with 
what we think is right. — Will H. Towles. 


Light Should Be Properly Balanced 


Tue human face has but two small parts 
which are absolutely white, whether it belong 
to the Caucasian, Ethiopian or Malay race, 
namely, the teeth and the eyeballs. As you 
have already suggested, “ Every intelligent por- 
trait-artist recognizes the difference between the 
facial complexion, however light in nature, and 
such highlights as collars and white gloves.” 

The china plate, porcelain tray, marble or 
plaster cast are beautiful to look upon and often 
of priceless value, but who would accept such a 
complexion if it were in his power to exchange 
the tan skin, red nose, blackheads and even 
pimples’ If this is true in nature, why accept 
such abominable white-faced, chalky portraits as 
likenesses of that one who is nearer and dearer 
to you than any one else, namely, yourself. Pos- 
sibly more failures in portraiture occur from 
not having the light properly balanced than 
from any other one cause. 

The learned customer demands correct values, 
whether in low-tone or high-tone work. We 
humor customers just as far as is consistent with 
the knowledge we have attained of the art of 
photography. If, therefore, we have not ad- 
vanced with the profession, we cannot expect the 
refined and cultured patronage which would 
otherwise be ours. 

If our ideal is limited only to the plain tech- 
nical study of photography, we may expect our 
customers in this progressive age to make de- 
mands which are beyond our capacity. 

Allow me to suggest the following practical 
thoughts. Keep your ideals a little higher than 
those of your best customer. Remember tone- 
values are not limited to the face but embrace 
the whole. The subject should be placed well 
under the light rather than too far back, as is 
the present tendency. This will produce round- 
ness and better atmospheric results and, lastly, 
balanced light. — Charles F. Townsend. 
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Some Elements of Photographic Chemistry 


MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


EGINNING in photography is like set- 
ting out to sea in an open boat. If one 
takes compass and charts, the port may 

be reached even if it is not in sight from the 
starting-point: without some guide, the inexpe- 
rienced navigator will be cast away as soon as 
he gets out of smooth sailing. The beginner 
with a camera has furnished for him a clear, 
simply-written instruction-book to act as guide, 
and if he lays his course by it will arrive in port 
with some negatives to show for his exposures ; 
but after he has mastered the elements of pic- 
ture-taking and advances to photographic liter- 
ature in general, he finds himself in the position 
of the yachtsman called upon to navigate a liner 
without any knowledge of the mathematics of 
the art of navigation. All the words are strange 
and meaningless. The chemical terms, in par- 
ticular, are beyond his ken and cannot be com- 
pared with anything in his general knowledge. 

In this article, I propose to explain in simple, 
non-technical language, as much of the chemistry 
of photography as relates to the preparation and 
use of plates or films. To begin with, I shall 
use the word plate to mean either the glass dry- 
plate or the roll-film, because they are different 
only in the nature of the support on which the 
sensitive material is spread. 

The metal silver is the foundation of most 
modern photographic processes, but it cannot be 
used in the metallic state. The salts of silver — 
so called because of their resemblance to com- 
mon table-salt— are the essential substances. 
If pure metallic silver is subjected to the action 
of nitric acid, the solid silver disappears, bubbles 
of gas are given off, and a clear liquid remains. 
If this liquid is allowed to evaporate, square 
plates of silver nitrate separate from it. These 
crystals, as they are called, are sensitive to the 
action of light and if left in the sun would turn 
black. The black substance formed is metallic 
silver in very finely divided particles. In the 
same way, if you write on cloth with water 
which contains a little silver nitrate, it acts as 
indelible ink. It is this sensitiveness to light 
possessed by salts of silver which enables them 
to record an image. For instance, if a piece of 
paper is coated with silver nitrate dissolved in 
water, dried in the dark, and then exposed to 
light under a leaf, the paper will show an image 
of the leaf. This is the basis of printing-out 
paper, commonly spoken of as P. O. P. 

Before we go on, it might be well to explain 


more fully about salts. As_ stated before, 
they are named salts because they resemble 
common table-salt, which is composed of the 
chemical elements (indivisible substances) so- 
dium and chlorine. Sodium is a silver-bright, 
soft metal and chlorine is a heavy, greenish- 
yellow gas with a suffocating smell. The union 
of the metal and the non-metal produces a white, 
non-lustrous substance, sodium chloride, or salt. 
We saw above how the salt silver nitrate was 
formed from metallic silver and nitric acid and 
it is now clear that its name preserves the names 
of the two things which acted to compose it. In 
the same way, if we take a little of the white 
salt called potassium bromide and dissolve it in 
water, it will cause, when added to a solution 
of silver nitrate, the formation of a yellowish 
solid, silver bromide, which separates from the 
liquid and falls to the bottom of the vessel. 
Your druggist will doubtless be glad to do this 
experiment for you so that you may get a good 
mental picture of the process. Now place the 
silver bromide in a strong light and you will see 
that it darkens. 

The practical application of the action of 
light on silver bromide is found in the dryplate. 
The plate is coated with a soup composed of 
gelatine and finely-divided particles of silver 
bromide. When this soup, or emulsion, as it is 
called in photography, has become cold it acts 
just like so much chicken-bouillon, that is, it be- 
comes a hard jelly. Your plate, then, is simply 
a sheet of glass (your film a strip of celluloid) 
covered on one side with a substantial thickness 
of emulsion-jelly. The coating differs from the 
P. O. P. in being enormously more sensitive to 
light, so that the particles of silver bromide are 
acted upon by exposure to daylight for even 
1/1000 second. It is, therefore, necessary to 
protect plates from all white light (including 
candle-, oil-, and gas-light) until they are ex- 
posed ; and again after exposure until they have 
been developed and fixed. 

If you were to look at your film in the dark- 
room by ruby light you would not see any pic- 
ture on the surface, as you did after printing the 
leaf on the sheet of paper. The image is invis- 
ible or latent, requiring chemical treatment be- 
fore it will become visible. The process of 
causing the image to appear is called develop- 
ment. 

We have seen that a salt may be formed by 
treating a metal with an acid. The opposite case 
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is true also: that is, we can treat a salt with 
a chemical and break it up into a metal and 
another substance; the metal here being finely 
divided and black. This is what takes place in 
development: each particle of silver bromide 
which has been affected by light has thereby 
been rendered capable of developing or blacken- 
ing when treated with a chemical called a reduc- 
ing-agent, that is, having the power to break up 
a salt and set free its metal. The reducer (our 
old friend, pyro, for example) acts in the follow- 
ing way. When the developer is poured over 
the exposed plate, the pyro attacks the water 
and breaks it up into its elements, hydrogen gas 
and oxygen gas. The oxygen instantly attaches 
itself to the pyro and causes it to turn dark : the 
hydrogen attacks the particles of silver bromide 
and breaks them up into metallic silver and an 
acid, hydrobromic acid. But the developer con- 
tains an alkali, sodium carbonate, and this at 
once turns the hydrobromic acid to sodium bro- 
mide, a salt. This process goes on all through 
the thickness of the layer of emulsion until 
enough particles have been blackened, or re- 
duced to metallic silver, to form a useful nega- 
tive image. In principle, it is only the grains 
which have been acted on by light which are 
capable of blackening, but if development is 
conducted under improper conditions, others may 
be affected, causing fog. In practice, too, it is 
possible to develop too far and blacken parts of 
the plate too much. But when the plate has 
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been correctly exposed and properly developed, 
the image will be made up of patches of varying 
blackness proportional to the lights of the sub- 
ject. Wherever the light from a white object 
has been condensed by the lens there will be a 
patch of considerable blackness. Wherever the 
faint light from a dark object has fallen there 
will be little action, and the negative will be 
only faintly blackened. 

To finish the negative, it is necessary to fix it. 
Fixing is a chemical process for removing from 
the emulsion all the silver bromide which was 
not acted upon by light and therefore not de- 
veloped. If it were not done, the plate would 
turn dark when exposed to white light. In its 
chemical nature, the process is one of solution. 
The finely-divided black metallic silver compos- 
ing the image is not soluble in “ hypo,” but silver 
bromide is. Hence, if we put the developed 
plate into a tray containing hypo, the yellowish 
bromide gradually disappears. The hypo first 
forms a new compound containing both sodium 
and silver, and therefore called a double salt. 
This compound is next dissolved from the film 
by the excess of fresh, unaltered hypo present. 
When all the milky appearance has disappeared 
from the plate it is only half-fixed, because the 
double salt has been formed but not yet removed 
from the gelatine into the fixing-bath. The 
final washing removes all chemicals capable of 
dissolving in water, leaving on the plate nothing 
but gelatine and black silver. 
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Ludicrous Faking 


MONG the latest contributions to art-liter- 
ature is Birge Harrison’s book of practical 
advice to artists on landscape painting. The mas- 
ter’s counsel may well be applied to artist-photo- 
graphers. He says, for instance: ‘One of our 
best painters recently assured me that cheek was 
his only technical asset.” This was not true, but 
it was half-true. Inasmuch as the public likes to 
be dictated to in matters of art, even to be bullied, 
Mr. Harrison proffers the following advice: 
* Aim to tell the truth, but if you have to lie, 
lie courageously. A courageous lie often has 
more virtue than a timid truth.” These bold 
words might have been uttered by the late 
Horsley Hinton or by some other notable picto- 
rialist who believes in composite printing. The 
English al fresco practitioners are adepts in this 
form of picture-blending, extremely beautiful 
combinations of land and sea, valley and moun- 
tain, having left their printing-frames. It is a 
perfectly legitimate method of faking, although 
the painter, however daringly he may misrepre- 
sent, never feels that he should apologize for his 
recourse to license. Hence, like the painter, 
the author of a successful combination-print has 
a right to feel that the result justifies the means. 
Obviously, the process demands considerable 
knowledge and experience. Yet we have seen, 
at important exhibitions, prints by highly- 
esteemed pictorialists which were positively 
ruined by clumsy attempts to fake. Imagine a 
noble stretch of meadow streaked with long late- 
afternoon shadows, and a sky filled with cumu- 
lus noonday clouds! Or, a quiet, low-toned 
landscape suggestive of eventide ; laborers bear- 
ing working-implements are returning home- 
ward; the concentrated bright light low in the 
western horizon we interpret as the last salute 
of the departing sun. ‘The Crescent Moon ” 
is the title of this imaginative impression. But 
what do we see! The horns of the alleged new 
moon are pointing the wrong way. It is really 
the /ast quarter, always seen in the eastern sky, 
but, here, budly drawn and placed in the west ! 
We greatly admire moonlight-effects, but we 
are not partial to pictures in which the form of 
the moon has been faked, having been deposited 
on the negative or on the print. Such an ex- 
pedient is rarely successful. If the luminary 
is to be represented by means of the camera — 
as recommended by a moonlight-specialist — 


care should be taken that it occupies rela- 
tively the same position as it does in nature, 
and directly over the densest part of the re- 
flection. Any additions to the print of a land- 
scape — whether by means of separate negatives 
or by individual handiwork — should be made 
to appear accurate, logical and convincing, with- 
out in the least betraying the method. Other- 
wise, the effect of the illusion does not obtain, 
and the result yields the author only ridicule 
and contempt. 


Principle in Advertising Not Always 
Sufficiently Emphasized 

HE principle of honesty in advertising does 

not seem to be sufficiently emphasized or 
even mentioned by the many lecturers on the 
subject. Great stress is laid upon the originality 
of the advertising-copy and how to get results. 
All this is tremendously important; but how 
about the moral side of the question’ Of what 
benefit to the public is the guaranty of an adver- 
tiser having no personal honesty nor financial 
stability’ Following its unique policy, PHoro- 
Era will continue to reject advertisements in- 
tended to deceive the purchasing public, thus 
contributing its share towards the elevation of 
the advertising-business. A case in point is that 
of a certain importer whose initial copy ac- 
companying the advertising-contract contained 
several declarations which were absolutely un- 
true. In refusing him the privilege to publish 
such statements in PHoTro-ERA, we assured him 
that we did not question his personal honor or 
his financial soundness. Other publications have 
accepted this firm’s business; PHoro-Era has 
declined it. It is, however, gratifying to state 
that — with rare exceptions — photographic ad- 
vertising is honest and trustworthy. 

In a forcible address delivered before the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, at 
Wilmington, N. C., several months ago, the 
well-known advertising-expert, H. N. McKinney, 
made the following statement: ‘The first and 
most important requisite of all advertising is 
honesty ; no success can be permanent unless 
honesty is the foundation upon which everything 
else is built. The article advertised must be 
honest in its manufacture, in its appearance and 
in its price, while the advertising must be honest 
and truthful in all statements and in all impres- 
sions and inferences.” 
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photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 














System and Order 


PHOTOGRAPHY is one of the callings or pursuits 
which, as much if not more than any other, demands 
that its votary not only work with system but also 
arrange all his appliances in an orderly manner. One 
should in pursuit of it decide what special phase of 
photography interests him most, and then he should de- 
vote his main work to perfecting himself in this branch. 
Then everything which he uses in connection with his 
work should have a place of its own and be at once re- 
stored to that place as soon as used. 

Perhaps the first thing to do after the darkroom is 
arranged and places chosen for each article is to devise 
some scheme for storing and classifying one’s negatives. 
There are many devices on the market for storing nega- 
tives, but the cheapest and in fact the simplest and 
handiest of all are the manila envelopes designed for 
this purpose. They bear on the face printed headings 
which are to be filled in and make a sort of history of 
the plate. Then, too, they prevent the scratching of 
the film, are easy to store and easy to get at. The 
editor has described several times her method of stor- 
ing negatives and given dimensions for the building of 
similar cases, and anyone who wishes this description 
may have it by remitting the price of the copy wherein 
it is contained. 

The indexing and classifying of the negatives should 
be done in such a way as to make it only an instant’s 
work to locate a wanted plate. One may index in three 
ways, first, chronologically as the plates are made. This 
way is a sort of progressive index and shows one’s im- 
provement. Then there is the additional index wherein 
all the negatives are placed each in its particular class, 
landscapes, marines, portraits, still-life, ete. This 
classified index enables one to find a certain picture 
very quickly, and as the negatives are arranged in order 
of numbers — one, two, three, ete., one has simply to 
select that number. If the negatives are not classified 
it makes the location harder to find in the index, par- 
ticularly when one has accumulated, as one is certain 
to do, a large number of negatives. If not classified, 
the negatives should be arranged in an alphabetical 
index with their numbers, though this method is not 
specially to be commended. Still another index which 
one may make and which is reaily worth making is an 
illustrated index, the prints being blueprints, arranged 
in the order in which the negatives were made. The 
number of the negative from which it is made is of 
course placed under each print. One can with such an 
index look up and determine whether certain negatives 
will answer certain purposes, such as picture-postals, 
illustrating, decorative work, ete. It is also a very in- 
teresting pictorial record of one’s photographic progress. 

In arranging one’s chemicals each kind should be 
kept by itself — developers in one group, toners in an- 
other, ete. Every tray and glass should have its own 


special place. Printing-frames should be kept by them- 
selves and not allowed to come in contact with any 
chemicals. All dishes and trays should be cleaned as 
soon as one has finished using them, for if taken care of 
in this way they will not need special cleaning and 
scouring. The fixing-tray should never be put inside 
the developing-tray or vice versa, for if the hypo is not 
thoroughly eliminated the developer is sure to suffer. 

All liquids which are to be used only occasionally 
should have melted paraffin wax poured over the cork 
and neck of the bottle to prevent oxidization of the 
contents. 

In using plates from a box it is a good plan to mark 
how many have been taken out or how many are left, 
then one may know just how many plates he can count 
on from an opened box. 

One would like to write pages of directions about sys- 
tem and order in one’s work, but each worker must 
devise some plan for himself and follow it to the letter. 
Then he will not only succeed, but his work will move 
along easily and swiftly. 

Camera-Attachments 

OnE of the most important supplementary lenses for 
a camera is called the telephoto. This is similar to the 
portrait-attachments recently described in these columns, 
and enables one to make pictures of distant objects of 
the size and with the detail which would be the result if 
he were at a shorter distance from the object. This at- 
tachment is inexpensive and may be had for all sizes of 
cameras, even the small ones of fixed focus. It practi- 
cally doubles the usefulness of one’s lens and is of spe- 
cial value when one is traveling. It is also a desirable 
adjunct when one is making studies of wild birds and 
animals, because it enables one to get a good picture of 
fair size without having to approach so near the subject 
as to frighten or startle it. The telephoto lens is the 
one most used by those amateurs who make a specialty 
of bird-life studies. 

Another attachment is the copying- and enlarging-lens. 
This costs $1.50 for a camera using a 4 x 5 plate. It is 
of great value in copying pictures or photographs. For 
instance, if one wanted to copy a 4 x 5 picture with his 
4x5 camera and the ordinary lens, the size would be 
only about that of a postage stamp and the detail would 
be practically lost. With the enlarging-attachment, one 
may make a copy almost the size of the original, or it 
may be enlarged, say, to more than double its size. This 
lens is easily put on and removed, having adjustable 
springs which hold it in place when it is in use and allow 
it to slip off like the cap to a lens when one has finished 
his copying. 

A portrait-lens is another attachment which one really 
needs with a small camera. It is placed in front of the 
regular lens, which may be a rapid rectilinear, and the 
combination of the two lenses makes an excellent por- 
trait-lens which gives the same softness and excellence 
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of modeling as does the regular portrait-lens. The price 
of this lens is the same as that of the copying-lens 
mentioned above. 

A ray-filter is a piece of yellow glass mounted in a 
light metal cap. It is intended to cut out the blue and 
violet rays from the sky and allow the foreground and 
the sky to print together. Without this attachment 
one often loses all detail in a sky, owing to the over- 
exposure of this part of the picture in order to get cor- 
rect exposure in the landscape part. This is also a very 
valuable adjunct when photographing flowers or paint- 
ings and may be used with orthochromatic plates, a filter 
of this kind being made particularly for use with color- 
sensitized plates. Those supplied with sets of supple- 
mentary lenses are usually very poor, being too brown in 
color. It is better to pay a good price for either the 
‘* Ingento ” or the ‘‘Isos”’ filters, which give maximum 
color-correction with the least increase of exposure. 

If one uses an exposure-meter one will find the kind 
called the “ Autotime Scales” a most convenient sort, 





for it is attached permanently to the camera and is al- 
ways at hand. To use it, one sets the speed-indicator at 
the kind of light which illumines his subject and the 
other pointer or indicator at the kind of picture. The 
movement of these two pointers sets the shutter auto- 
matically for the right time for making the exposure. 
This attachment costs more than the ordinary exposure- 
meter, but pays for itself in the time and trouble saved. 
The price is $1.50. 

If one wishes to make pinhole-pictures, one may buy 
for 60 cents an attachment which converts his camera 
into a pinhole-camera. A pinhole-picture is usually an 
artistic rendering of the subject and there are certain 
effects which can be obtained in no other way than by 
using the pinhole instead of a lens. See the examples 
in the July issue. 

A telemeter is a little instrument which enables one 
to measure with accuracy the distance between the 
camera and the subject to be photographed. It has 
what is called a “ sight-tube” and by looking through 
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this and pointing it toward the object to be photographed 
the index-hand on the scale will point to the number of 
feet indicated on the scale as the correct distance. So 
exact is this little instrument that if one measures the 
distance with a rule he will find that the telemeter has 
given the distance correctly. 

If one wishes to make stereoscopic views, one may buy 
for $5.00 a stereographic attachment which will give the 
double image on the plate in the same manner and with 
as great accuracy as will the regular stereoscopic lenses, 
which cost many dollars more. 

A device which makes rather amusing pictures is 
called the ‘* Duplicator” and by its use one may get the 
picture of a person twice on the same plate in two posi- 
tions. For instance, in the one position he may be tak- 
ing a photograph and in the other he may appear as his 
own subject. This attachment costs only 25 cents and 
may be used on any camera. It may be turned so as to 
get the image on any portion of the plate one desires. 

One more adjunct should not be overlooked and that 
is the little clamp which takes the place of a tripod. 
This attachment enables the amateur to fasten his 
camera to a fence or post or even to the branch of a tree 
and thus hold it solid when making a time exposure. It 
can be carried in the pocket and does away with the 
burden of a tripod. It is of special service to the tourist 
on an outing. 

By the use of the various devices made for facilitating 
and simplifying one’s work, besides the decrease in ex- 
pense by their use, one may convert his ordinary camera 
into one of almost any character. The only thing is to 
learn to use each appurtenance with skill. 


Here and There 
DEVELOPERS vary greatly not only in their way of 
bringing out the image, but also in the effect they have 
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on producing a good-printing negative, the printing 
depending very largely on the color of the plate. 

Some developers have a tendency to stain a plate, par- 
ticularly if development is much prolonged. Sometimes, 
however, the staining occurs from lack of sodium sul- 
phite in the developer. Stains, if noticed before the 
negative is dry, may be easily removed by placing the 
plate in the following solution: Alum, 4 oz.; muriatic 
acid, 2 drams; water, 8 oz. Let the plate stay in the 
solution till the stain has disappeared. If the plate has 
been dried, the stain is more obstinate. The negative 
must be soaked till the film is quite soft : then it is sub- 
mitted to the clearing-bath and the stain will usually 
disappear after twenty minutes or so. Pyro is one of 
the developers which stains very quickly. A slight yel- 
low stain on a pyro-developed negative does not injure 
it; in fact, it often improves the printing-quality of the 
plate. Too deep a yellow stain must be removed. A 
clearing-bath is made as follows: Citric acid, 1/2 02z..; 
ferrous sulphate, 1 1/2 oz.; alum, 1/2 0z.; water, 10 oz. 
The negative is fixed, washed, and placed in this bath 
until the stain has disappeared. 

One sometimes sees on the edges of negatives a sort 
of iridescence, which, if not removed, gradually spreads 
over the whole plate. To remove this, rub the place 
with chamois dipped in alcohol, or a weak solution of 
Farmer’s reducer. If the discoloration is not very pro- 
nounced it will not interfere with the printing, but it is 
likely to spread and injure the negative. 

Slightly fogged, or, as they are sometimes called, 
“ veiled” negatives, are cleared by placing them in a 
saturated solution of alum to which has been added a 
little hydrochloric acid in the proportion of 1/4 oz. of 
the acid to 5 oz. of the alum-solution. 

Fogged or “ veiled’ negatives may also be cleared by 
using a solution of equal parts of glycerine and a satu- 
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rated solution of hypo. The negative is placed film-side- 
up in a tray and enough of the liquid poured over it to 
cover it well. If the plate is only slightly fogged it will 
take perhaps an hour’s soaking to remove it, but if very 
dense it will take perhaps several hours. This solution 
will also remove local fog and halation. 

Silver stains are perhaps the hardest of all to remove. 
A most effectual solution is made by mixing ammonium 
sulphocyanide and nitric acid. To every 2 ounces of 
water use 30 grains each of ammonium sulphocyamde 
and nitric acid. Wash the plate well after the stains 
are removed, put it for five minutes into a ten per cent 
solution of chrome alum, then wash well and dry. A 
slight stain of silver may sometimes be removed by rub- 
bing the place with powdered pumice stone and then 
placing the plate in a strong solution of hypo. 

Javelle water, which is made of chloride of lime and 
washing-soda, will often prove most efficacious in remov- 
ing stains. This is a bleaching-solution, and one must 
watch the progress of its action carefully and take out 
the plate as soon as the stain has disappeared. The 
formula, for the solution is printed on the can of “ chlo- 
ride of lime,” so it is not necessary to repeat it here. 
Ink-stains, if not of too-long standing, will bleach out in 
Javelle water; but if too deep use oxalic acid, a ten per 
cent solution being none too strong. Before placing the 
plate in the acid it is soaked in alum-solution. 

Hydroquinone does not often stain the negative unless 
the plate is left in the solution too long. The stain may 
be removed after the plate is dry by applying to the 
stain a weak solution of Farmer’s reducer, using a piece 
of absorbent cotton and rubbing gently till the stain 








disappears. Sometimes in reducing plates the solution 
itself leaves a stain. This may be removed by placing 
the plate after reducing in a five per cent solution of 
sodium sulphite. Indeed, it is a good plan to place a 
plate in this solution after reduction has taken place. 


Mounting Bromide Prints for Framing 


Every maker of bromide enlargements knows how 
difficult a matter it is to make a print lie flat in a frame 
without showing spaces here and there between glass 
and picture. To avoid such a fault the prints are first 
mounted on cloth stretched over a light frame some- 
thing like an artist’s stretcher. One may buy at the 
picture-shops strips for making such a frame so made 
that they do not need mitering to insure square corners. 
The frame is made the size of the print, a cloth stretched 
over it and tacked in place, wetting the cloth before 
attaching it to the frame so that it will dry taut. 

The print itself is wet, the superfluous moisture re- 
moved with clean blotters and a coat of thin paste ap- 
plied evenly to the back. The cloth itself is then coated 
with paste, rubbing it with the ends of the fingers, which 
is an easy way to insure an even coating. The print is then 
lifted by the lower corners, laid on the cloth and rubbed 
gently into place. The picture is next turned upside 
down and rubbed into perfect contact with a soft cloth. 

Cheese- or butter-cloth will be found the best cloth to 
use ; for, being loosely woven, the paste will ooze through 
it and can be removed so that the picture itself will be 
perfectly smooth when thus mounted. When dry, the 
picture is ready for framing, and without glass if one 
so chooses. Some prints look better unglazed. 
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Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-Era, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature adver- 
tised in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to Pootro-Era. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 


Notice to Prize-Winners 


These contests are open to everybody except those 
who have won three or more prizes. Such contributors, 
however, may continue to send work in a special class, 
as announced in ‘“ Our Illustrations” for June. Honors 
will be awarded only to pictures of exceptional merit. 


Subjects for Competition 


June — “ Water-Craft.” Closes July 31. 

July — ‘“ Gardens.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Wood-Interiors.”” Closes September 30. 
September — ‘“Shore-Scenes.”” Closes October 31. 
October — ‘“‘ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “‘ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Spring-Pictures 


First Prize: Marian White Little. 

Second Prize: W. B. Morrison. 

Third Prize : Mrs. Alice F. Foster. 

Honorable Mention: F. R. Bronson, Carl H Brown, 
Ward E. Bryan, Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, Peter Kirch, 
Inez D. Lashmutt, L. M. Reightmeyer, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, 
J. Herbert Saunders, John Schork, M. D. Silberstein. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 














Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests ali Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HoNoORABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


A Definition of the Beginner 


ComPETiToRS in the Quarterly Contests for Begin- 
ners will please take note of the strict definition of the 
beginner which has appeared in the last few issues of 
Puoro-Era. The tightening of the lines was made 
necessary by the fact that many contestants sent for these 
events work which was clearly the output of experts, 
thus taking advantage of the genuine beginners, viz., 
camerists of less than one year’s experience. 


Subjects for Competition 
VACATION-PICTURES — CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1911 


It may seem that “ Vacation-Pictures” is a pretty 
broad term, but the editors desire to give the real be- 
ginners a chance to enter any good pictures they may 
make during their summer holidays. For this reason it 
was decided to make the subject broad enough to include 
everything which might in any way illustrate the title. 
Thus, snapshots of landscapes, seascapes, figures, ani- 
mals, buildings and any other objects which offer good 
compositions or interesting pictures may be included. 

To get the greatest benefit out of these quarterly con- 
tests, each Guild-member who is thinking of entering 
any prints should undertake a little course of study cov- 
ering the field in which he contemplates working. There 
are plenty of booklets for beginners, some on the photo- 
graphic processes themselves and others on special fields, 
such as hand-camera work, marines, landscapes, and 
orthochromatic photography. These the clerks in the 
stock-houses will be only too glad to get for you. Tech- 
nical excellence is necessary if the pictures are to have a 
chance of success. The negatives must be properly ex- 
posed and developed and the prints as good as you can 
make from them. But the intelligent worker will do 
more than make a good photograph; he will select his 
subjects with regard to the laws of composition and re- 
member that some definite idea must be present in his 
mind to justify the exposure. Perhaps the easiest gen- 
eral rule is to secure simplicity by working close to the 
subject so as to get a large image and thus exclude ex- 
traneous objects, particularly such as would come out 
nearly white in the print and distract the eye from the 
principal object. 

GENERAL — OUTDOORS — CLOSES JAN. 15, 1912 

Any subjects, landscapes, figure-studies, genre, marines 
and animals. 

GENERAL — INDOORS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1912 

Similar to the one above, but strictly interior-views. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quirtes to EvizapetTH Fruinr Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















M. M. Barner. — Pictures taken with a Pinhole- 
Camera may be entered in any of the competitions. 
If your negatives are made with the pinhole-camera it 
is well to make a note to that effect in your data. Any 
details in regard to your pictures must be written in a 
letter as the postoffice-regulations subject a photograph 
to letter-postage if the mount bears more than the name, 
address, and purpose for which the print is sent. Your 
prints should all be mounted and each one should bear 
the full name and address, so as to avoid the chance of 
their being lost. 

Cart Heaptey.— A Uranium Intensifier is 
made as follows: Make up a solution of nitrate of 
uranium, allowing 8 grains to each oz. of water, and a 
second solution of potassium ferricyanide, using the 
same proportions. To use, take equal parts of each so- 
lution and to each ounce add 2 drams glacial acetic acid. 
The plate is placed in this solution till the desired 
density has been reached, and is then well washed and 
dried. If the plate has been dried, it should be soaked 
for a while till the film is soft before intensifying. 

Etta Dawes. — To Label Bottles so that the label 
may be easily seen in the darkroom, use white enamel 
paint and letter the words directly on the bottle. The 
letters should be large and distinct. This is a very 
simple and effective way of marking a bottle, for the 
letters will not rub or wash off readily. 

Ben. K. L.— A Slow Reducer, one which is not 
only effectual but easily controlled, is made as “follows : 
Potassium bichromate, 10 grains; sulphuric acid, 10 
minims; water, 10 0z. The plate is left in this solution 
till the reduction is completed, and is then washed well 
and dried. Reduction takes place slowly, and this is 
therefore an excellent formula to use when reducing 
plates which need only slight reduction to clear up the 
shadows. Sulphuric acid is a dangerous poison and 
must be handled with care. In case one gets any on the 
hand apply oil at once. Carron oil is the most efficient — 
a mixture of lime-water and sweet oil. This stops the 
burning almost immediately. 

P. H. Evans. — To Obtain an Engraving Black 
on Bromide Prints use amidol for the developer. 
The following formula will be found to work finely: 
Sodium sulphite, 300 grains; potassium bromide, 5 
grains; citric acid, 5 grains; amidol, 30 grains; water, 
10 oz. Filter the solution before using so as to avoid 
spots on the prints. Amidol does not keep well in solu- 
tion, so it must be mixed fresh. The image appears 
very quickly. Let the print remain long enough to gain 
the desired density, fix in plain hypo, wash well and 
dry. When dry, coat with artists’ fixatif and you will 
have a very brilliant print of a beautiful black. 

C. L.0O.—A Fluid Ounce of water weighs 1 oz. 
avoirdupois weight, or 437.5 grains. The old saying that 

** pint’s a pound the world around ” holds good in weigh- 
ing water, for what is called a wine pint of water 
weighs 16 0z. By imperial measure a pint weighs | 1/2 
pounds. Your formula gives the amount to be con- 
tained in the finished solution and not the quantity to 
be dissolved in the amount of the finished solution. 


CuARLEs T.— The trouble with your prints made on 
the Water-Toned Sepia Paper is that they were, 
in the first place, printed too deep and then developed 
in too strong a solution of hypo. Print till very faint 
detail shows in the highlights, then put in water of a 
temperature of 65°, and as soon as the development is 
deep enough transfer to a generous quantity of hypo, 
the strength of which should be 11/2 grains to each 
ounce of water. Overprinted photographs develop up a 
muddy brown and turn an unpleasant yellow tone in the 
hypo. This bad color is shown in the prints you enclose 
for examination. 

S. L. Lyman. — Instead of trying to coat glass with 
gelatine, Use Your Spoiled Negatives. Clear 
them from the blackened silver by immersing them in a 
solution of hypo and ferricyanide of potassium till the 
gelatine coating is clear. Wash the plates well in run- 
ning water, the temperature of which should not rise 
above 65°. The cleared gelatine will receive any sensi- 
tizing solution. Plates cleared in this way are particu- 
larly fine for blue transparencies. The clearing solution 
is made by using 60 grains of hypo and 60 grains of 
ferricyanide of potassium to each oz. of water. 

OweEn T. R.— To Remove Varnish from Nega- 
tives, soak them for a short time in methylated spirits, 
then rub gently with a tuft of absorbent cotton or a soft 
brush. If the varnish has been on long and does not 
remove easily, add a little ammonia to the spirits, then 
rinse in clear spirits and dry. It is not necessary to 
varnish one’s negatives. It is not only quite a bit 
of work to do so, but unless one is an expert in applying 
the varnish it does harm rather than good. Protect 
your plates by storing them in the manila envelopes 
made for this purpose. 

Jos. ScawickratH. — To Letter Negatives so as 
to have the title appear white on the print, use water- 
proof ink and a fine drawing-pen and write or letter the 
title in the shadows, choosing either the lower left or the 
lower right corner. To have the lettering black, use a 
fine etching-needle and scratch through the film to the 
glass, choosing a highlight or dense part of the negative, 
Of course one understands that the letter made on the 
film must be done backward so that the title will appear 
right in the print. 

AnpbREw F. G. — The print which you enclose would 
look much better made on Rough Platinum. The 
masses of lights and shadows are too broad for the 
smooth paper which you are using and that is the reason 
why your print lacks quality. On rough paper and 
printed in black and white the print would resemble a 
charcoal drawing. Use [luriatic Acid to Clear 
your Platinum Prints instead of acetic. The pro- 
portion is 1 oz. of acid to 60 of water. Two baths 
should always be used, or more for many prints. 

Frances Emory. — Tabloid Developers are chem- 
icals put up in the form of tablets or lozenges. The 
chemicals are specially prepared and pressed into small 
tablets. One may buy not only developers in tabloid 
form, but also toners, hardening- and clearing-tablets, 
fixing-salt, sensitizers and intensifiers. The tabloid form 
of photographic chemicals is specially to be commended 
when one is traveling, as they take up very little room 
and are ready for use with the addition of water. 

H. N. B.—The competitor is Not Limited as to 
the Number of Prints he may send to the monthly 
contests. It is, however, wiser to send two or three 
well-finished prints than a dozen indifferently done. 
Great care is taken in the handling of the prints, but to 
insure their safety they must be mounted and each print 
marked on the reverse side with name and full address 
of the sender. Any print stands a much better chance 
of winning a prize if it is well finished. 
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Jane I. A.— The Greenish Tone of Your Gas- 
light-Prints is doubtless due to too much bromide in 
the developer. Make a few experiments and find the 
time of exposure for normal development, then you 
need not use the restrainer to hold back development. 
Have the negative always at a uniform distance from 
the light, and when you have ascertained the correct 
time for making a print of a certain negative, note the 
time on its envelope; then when you wish to make a 
print at some future date the correct time is there for 
its exposure. 

D. $8. Weius. — You Can Buy Blue-Print Paper 
by the yard, a roll ten feet long and twenty-five inches 
wide costing only $1.20. This paper is very useful for 
making a pictorial record of your work, what one might 
call a pictorial index. If one makes the blueprint when 
the plate is first finished he has at once a record ready 
to slip into his book. The book itself may be made of 
sheets of manila paper folded and sewed into place. 
Prints need be pasted only at the corners. Each print 
should bear the number of the negative from which it is 
made, so that it is an easy matter to find either the one 
or the other. Aside from the usefulness of such a book, 
it is very interesting to note the progress of one’s work 
pictorially. See the article on System in this number of 
the Guild. 

G. L. Frosr. — To Secure an International 
Copyright one must comply with the laws of the 
“country of origin.” The “ country of origin” is the 
country where the idea originated or the country of first 
publication. An Orthoscopic Lens is really a recti- 
linear lens, though a lens of this kind is not always quite 
free from distortion. The name was given to an early 
make of lens which was intended for architectural work, 
but the great improvement in the lenses now used makes 
even the cheaper grade better than this one of old time 
make. I should advise you to buy a later make of lens 
even though this one is, as you say, very cheap. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rae of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH FLInt WapkE, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 




















THe SHower. L. T. R.— Unlike most pictures 
bearing this title, this one does not represent a street 
with pedestrians hurrying along with umbrellas, but a 
wide church-porch in which three persons — two young 
women and a child —have taken shelter from a pass- 
ing shower. The picture was taken from the inside of 
the porch looking out into the street, so the figures 
are mostly in shadow except the one who, clad in a 
light gown, is peering out into the street. One sees in 
the middle-distance and rather dimly defined two per- 
sons walking under an umbrella and there is a mistiness 
in the outlook which conveys the impression of rain as 
well. This picture is very well composed showing that 
the amateur had trained himself to take advantage of 
interesting picture-situations and is an adept in the 
handling of his camera. This picture has good illustra- 
tive value but would be better brought out on a smoother 
paper. Although there are some minor defects in the 


picture, when one considers the circumstances in which 
the exposure was made, it is seen that these could not 
well be avoided. Another picture by the same artist 
is a seacoast-scene, which, though it has very little 
originality in treatment, is excellent in technique and 
composition. 

Tue Wreck. L. R. N.—This picture shows the 
wreck of a railroad train and is a good sharp photograph 
of what was a very disastrous railroad smashup. A\l- 
though this picture has little artistic merit, it is a good 
“news picture” for it is the sort that the illustrated 
papers like to get hold of. There is little to be’said of 
this print in the way of criticism for the technique is 
particularly good, just what it should be in a picture 
of this kind. The amateur was on the spot with his 
camera and succeeded in making a very graphic picture. 
The point of view was well chosen, the road lying at the 
bottom of a ravine or “ cut”’ and the lines of the incline 
and the lines of the distant hills are so in harmony that 
one must accede artistic conception as to line and balance 
if not a subject which tends to artistic arrangement. 
Such a picture as this of the wreck has commercial value 
and an amateur who can make this class of pictures 
well is sure to get a good price for his work. 

Tue Litre Stupent. R. T. L. — This is a picture 
of a little girl seated at a table and bending over a big 
book, evidently a dictionary or an encyclopedia. The 
pose of the child is very good and the modeling excel- 
lent ; indeed, one seldom sees in a photograph a bet- 
ter counterfeit presentment of arms and hands. The 
fat little fingers of the right hand are thrust between 
the leaves of the book as if the tiny reader was about to 
turn over the pages, and the light and shadow are so 
well managed that the idea of flesh is almost as well 
conveyed as if the picture was painted. The fault of 
this picture (and, indeed, of many of its kind) is the 
immense bow of white ribbon which ties back the hair 
at the side. This makes a strong highlight to which the 
eye is at once attracted. The bow itself is all right but 
should be in a low tone, scarcely lighter than the hair. 
This fashion of dressing children’s hair with large bows 
is very “ fetching,” but when the bow is a pale blue or 
dainty pink it comes out white in the photograph and 
makes an unpleasant blotch in the picture. A ribbon of 
soft brown, not too dark, will give a very pleasing tone 
and will be decorative without being obtrusive. 

On THE Beacw. H. G. S.—A figure of a young 
woman lying on the sands at the seashore is the subject 
of this picture. She is gowned in white and her head is 
partly shadowed by a white parasol. A big hat adorned 
with an immense willow plume lies in the foreground. 
The interesting feature of this picture is in the arrange- 
ment of the lines: the line of the figure, that of the 
beach and that of the low-lying clouds are all on the 
same plane. The fault of the picture is really the big 
hat, which seems so out of place in a locality of this 
kind. One involuntarily wonders if the “ curl” will not 
have vanished from this pompous feather by the time its 
owner is ready to pick it up. The tones in the print are 
all very light and the impression of white sands and a 
sunny day are very well conveyed. 

Goop Times. B.A. J. This picture hardly needs a 
title to tell what it is, for it shows a group of happy 
youngsters wading in a big pool such as is made for 
children’s recreation-parks in large cities; indeed, this 
looks very much like a wading-pool in Buffalo to which 
hundreds of children daily resort during all the long 
summer time. The water is shallow, the bottom of the 
pool of smooth cement and even the tiniest mite need 
not fear to venture far from shore. It is quite a knack 
to get a good picture at a place of this kind, for either 
the youngsters are all interested in the camera and per- 
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sistently stare at it and the artist, or else the children 
are so many that one gets only a confused grouping. In 
this case the artist has succeeded not only in placing a 
small group well on the plate, but has chosen his point 
of view to include the curve of the basin without making 
an awkward line in the picture. This is a very small 
print, but the detail is so good in it and the merit of the 
picture so far above the average of such scenes that it 
would repay making enlargements from the negative. 
THe Rivers. N. W. E. — A half-dozen equestrians 
coming along a park bridle-path is the subject of this 
picture. The technique is excellent and the picture itself 
is well finished and mounted. The fault is in the point 
of view. The horses appear coming directly toward the 
spectator and as a consequence the heads and shoulders 
of the animals seem out of proportion, so much so that 
it quite spoils the picture. In photographing such a 
subject one should stand at one side of the path and a 
little way from it and take the riders more at an angle. 
To group six on a plate and do it well is a very hard 
matter, but one may have two or even three, and if he is 
quick enough with eye and camera to take them just at 
the right moment will get a picture which may be of 
interest. Three other pictures submitted by this mem- 
ber are of landscapes, the technique in each of which is 
excellent but none of them has any special artistic merit. 
A Hazy Mornine. C. L. H.— This picture shows 
the edge of a stream bordered with trees and at the side 
a path leading off into the fields. This is what one 
must call an impressionistic picture, for there is no 





detail even in the objects in the foreground. The artist 
has, however, been very clever in his composition, for 
the shapes of the objects are so well arranged in balance 
and line that the picture has much merit even though it 
lacks detail. One special feature which really is the 
making of the picture is the cloud-effect. The clouds, 
like the trees, the stream, and the path, are “ hazy,” but 
light is breaking through at one point and, reflected in 
the stream, gives character to a scene which would 
otherwise have been without interest. The finish of the 
print adds to its good qualities, the tone being a soft 
gray, the mount itself being only two or three tones 
darker than the darkest tone of the print. The wide 
margin of the mount gives the effect of breadth to the 
picture. 
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A SUBSCRIBER recently sent us a club-offer for a 
number of magazines, including PHoro-Era. At the 
same time he wrote as follows : — 

Puoro-Era, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — In renewing my subscription to PHoro- 
Era, I wish to say thatI consider it the BEST photo- 
graphic magazine published. I am always eager to 
receive the next number, and to say that I am pleased 
with it would be putting it too mildly. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES W. WEIR. 











Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Defender Ortho 
Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 


Magnet 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 

Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 

Wellington Iso Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 

Hammer Non-Halation 

Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 

Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 

Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 

Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 


Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 


Seed Process 
Class 100 
Lumiére Autochrome 














Exposure 


Exposure-Guide for August 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


scenes, with stop F/8 (U. S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 





for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- 





| For other stops multiply by the 
| number in third column. 











Hour — | er | Cloudy 
9am. to 3 P.M. 1/32 | 1/16 | 1/8 
Sam.and4p.m. 1/25 | 1/12 | 1/6 
7 A.M. and 5 P.M. 1/16 1/8 | 1/4 
6 a.m. and 6 P.M. eo | 13 | 2/8 


| 





The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and | 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give ! 
The exposure for ortho. plates on | 
blue-green foliage can be determined only by trial; but it is usually 
rather long on account of the comparative insensitiveness of such 
plates to this particular color. Full exposure and a diluted developer | 


very full detail in the shadows. 


are recommended for all summer work. 


1/8 


1/4 


1/2 


pun | yey | 
ane -| F4 | USA | xI/4 
1/4 1/2 | 
ws 2/8 F/5.6 |U.S.2 X1/2 
1/2 1 | F63 | U.S.24) x5/8 
oe | "lee | eee | xa 
i j 
F/l | U.S.8 | x2 
F/l6 | U.S.16 0X4 
| 
| F/22 | U.S.32) x8 
| F/32 | U.S.64 X16 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor and_shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium foreground ; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 


16 


32 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 
near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 


Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 
dark soil or pine-needles. 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














Preventing Pyro-Stains 


STanLEY Roperts, in The Amateur Photographer, 
gives the following method for preventing pyro-stains 
on the fingers: “ During development, keep the tap 
running, and have by the side of the developing-dish a 
bowl containing a weak solution of hydrochloric acid 
(about 1 in 50). Now observe the following: Never, 
never dip dry fingers into the developer; rinse both be- 
fore and after, and immediately the plate is immersed in 
hypo rinse the fingers again and dip them into the weak 
acid. That is all. I have developed hundreds of plates 
in pyro, and never had my fingers with the suspicion of 
a stain since following this method; the acid, being so 
very dilute, did not have any deleterious effect on the 
skin.” 


Mixtures for Backing Plates 


A wRITER in The Amateur Photographer collects a 
number of formulas for plate-backing. We abstract 
some of these for reference, because there are many 
occasions when double-coated plates are not available 
and when a backed plate may be needed. Of the caramel 
mixtures, the following is most generally useful : 


OT SR arene p 1 ounce 
0 eee . 1/4 ounce 
_. See ony 2 ounces 


Wood alecohol____ 


In an emergency, Indian Red water-color paint thinned 
with wood alcohol will answer well. Soap may be used 
as a basis, as follows: 


2 ounces 


1 ounce 
20 ounces 
1/4 ounce 
1/4 ounce 


The requirements for a good backing are too varied 
to describe in detail, but the chief of them, viz., the 
same refractive index as the glass and optical contact 
with it, are sufficiently well attained by the kinds given 
above. If any of these is applied thickly and allowed 
to dry well before loading the plates, a great improve- 
ment will result. Not only will there be practically no 
halation, but the fine gradations throughout the plate 
will be better held in the print. The English use backed 
plates very extensively, whereas we prefer double-coated 
brands for similar results. 


Best white Castile soap 
Wood alcohol 
Eyrthrosin 
Aurine ___ 


Regarding Exposures 

A SUBSCRIBER writes that our exposure-table is not 
reliable, because he gave 1/100 sec. when the table 
called for 1/50 see. and got overexposure. This criti- 
cism is interesting, particularly when one remembers 
that there are several points at which mistakes may be 
made. For instance, the marked 1/100 (unless on one 
of the newest and most expensive shutters) was probably 
about 1/30 or 1/40. In the second place, our critic may 
have misjudged the subject. Thirdly, the particular 


batch of his regular brand of plates may have been twice 
as fast as the average. Again, he might have used the 
wrong stop. All these factors vary so widely that any 
table must be merely an approximation, and, as stated 
in ours, a guide to the first trial. Development of a few 
test-exposures will tell what allowance to make. The 
table is purposely arranged to give what we call very 
full exposure, though some snap-shooters might call it 
overexposure. If it is too slow for them, let them try 
giving half the exposure (faster speed or smaller stop) 
and see if it suits them better on development. 


The Effect of Color-Filters Upon the Defini- 
tion of a Lens 


Ir color-filters be used with a lens, says Dr. C. E. 
K. Mees, it is clear that considerable attention should be 
paid to the optical accuracy of those filters, so that they 
do not introduce aberrations which may affect the defin- 
ition of the image. Apart from the accuracy of the glass 
itself, distortion may be produced in color-filters in the 
course of their manufacture in several ways. 

In the first place, if the filters are prepared by coating 
colored gelatine upon the glass, then when this gelatine 
dries it will contract and bend the glass; also, when the 
filter is cemented with Canada balsam, too rapid drying 
or drying at uneven temperatures will distort the filter ; 
while, finally, if pressure is exercised upon a thin filter 
in its cell, the filter may easily be permanently strained. 
If these strains were symmetrical they would be of small 
importance, as they would simply produce a lens of slight 
positive or negative power, and so, to a small extent, 
change the focal length of the lens with which they are 
used. But generally they are either in one direction 
only, or are much greater in one direction than in the 
other, and so produce a cylindrical lens, which introduces 
astigmatism. The effect of such aberration naturally 
becomes much greater as lenses of longer focal-length 
are used, the effect varying as the square of the focal- 
length of the lens, so that a filter which would be per- 
fectly satisfactory on a hand-camera-lens of six-inch 
focus, would be with a telephoto combination quite use- 
less. With medium- and high-power telephoto lenses 
only filters of the highest optical accuracy can be used. 

This point must be carefully borne in mind, in view of 
the recent introduction of what may be termed semi- 
telephoto lenses, such as the Cooke Telar, which natu- 
rally require that a filter should be far more accurate 
than would be assumed to be necessary for its diameter. 

The aberrations of filters can be minimized by making 
them of as thick glass as possible, having regard to its 
optical accuracy, and for filters of the very highest 
quality it is usual for the two glasses to be about five 
millimeters in thickness. 

In this connection, it may be well to remark that there 
are on the American market several makes of filters 
which are quite reliable for all ordinary work — and at 
moderate prices. It pays to buy the best. particularly 
for use with a high-grade anastigmat. 
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MUNICH SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Some weeks ago there took place an event to which 
great importance is attached in the German photo- 
graphic world — the opening of the new premises of one 
of the best photographie schools in Europe, that of the 
“ Teaching and Experimental Institute for Photography, 
Chemigraphy, Autotype and Gravure” at Munich. An 
endless row of carriages took the guests to the fine new 
building in the Clemensstrasse, among whom were the 
Bavarian Court, several ministers, including their presi- 
dent, representatives of the City of Munich, of the Tech- 
nical College, of the Academy of Arts, of the Royal 
Library, the Polytechnic Society of Arts, and of several 
photographic clubs, amateur as well as professional. 

The president of The South German Photographic So- 
ciety, to whom the institute belongs, Mr. Franz Grainer, 
opened the brilliant ceremony by an address. He 


behalf of the Institute. Numerous telegrams of con- 
gratulation arrived, and various photographic firms, 
clubs and individuals presented valuable objects to the 
museum, which is now being organized and which is, 
perhaps, the only photographic museum in the world. 
Most of the presents are of great historic interest. 

We will now give a brief description of the new 
building itself. The ground, which has been given free 
for twenty years by the City of Munich, is valued at about 
$2,400 rental per year. $33,300 has been given by the 
Bavarian government and $4,760 by friends of the Insti- 
tute. There are no less than ninety rooms, among them 
two skylight studios, four modern drawing-room studios, 
one reform studio, seven darkrooms, several laboratories 
and studios for enlargements and reproduction, the de- 
partments for copper-etching and autotype, and of pho- 
tography for criminal investigation, rooms for testing 
materials, photochemical laboratory, Roentgen depart- 
ment, draftsmen’s and printers’ rooms, library, collection 
of objects for instruction, ete. The ordinary glass-box 





THE MUNICH SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


thanked the Government, the City of Munich and many 
other friends of the school for their contributions and 
other assistance which made up a sum of $8,000 every 
year, or over $25,000 since the foundation of the Insti- 
tute, which took place eleven years ago. The latter is 
the product of self-help and is, at the same time, the 
transformation of large sums for the purpose of profes- 
sional teaching alone. In other words, this Society has 
considered it its honor and duty in the interest of our 
profession, during the past eleven years, not to pile up 
money, but to utilize it for the teaching of photography 
by means of the school. The latter had to fulfil its high 
mission in rather narrow quarters during the past dec- 
ade, but now a splendid building has been completed, 
much larger than the old one and equipped in the most 
modern manner. This is now being turned over to the 
director, Professor Emmerich, who also spoke. 

Besides these two much-applauded speeches, several 
others were made and a banquet was given in true Bava- 
rian style. The new building was inspected by the sev- 
eral hundred guests who were present. As is usual in 
Germany, a number of orders, medals, titles, etc., were 
conferred on those who had done meritorious work on 





for taking portraits is becoming a thing of the past in 
Germany, while the drawing-room studio, viz. without 
top-light, draws an ever-increasing following. The lar- 
gest is the so-called Reform-studio, which, besides a 
high sidelight, possesses a strip-skylight two meters 
wide. Here, indeed, are all advantages of the two 
kinds of studios combined. There is a wonderful grad- 
uation of the intensity of light from the window towards 
the opposite wall, even without moving the curtains. It 
is also possible to exclude the top-light. The darkrooms 
are provided with the so-called labyrinth-entrance, i.e. 
yeu have to pass three doors and a partition when enter- 
ing or leaving during the day-time, yet no detrimental 
light falls upon working-tables. The doors are not 
locked, people go out and in. All rooms are lighted 
by electricity; gas is used for heating-purposes only. 
The whole building is well ventilated; in some rooms, 
besides, there are special fans; where necessary you 
ean obtain hot or cold water. The designs of the nu- 
merous varieties of apparatus are of the latest pattern 
and it is certainly a pleasure to work in such a well- 
equipped institute. Munich has received a new point of 


interest for sightseers and appreciates it highly. 
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Ovr cover-illustration this month by G. Edwin Keller, 
of Buffalo, is a charming summer-scene, full of atmos- 
phere and the sense of distance. The composition is 
perfectly balanced and the rendering of values good. 

The frontispiece shows a strikingly effective head of 
a young girl, by Duehrkoop, the eminent German Licht- 
bildner, now on a visit to: this country. It is a bold, 
vigorous impression suggestive of a decorative, symbolic 
design rather than of a charming feminine characteriza- 
tion, such as mark the artist’s customary portraits. 
His mastery of technique and, particularly, the correct 
rendering of flesh-tones are here well exemplified. The 
common mistake of eradicating every trace of the nat- 
ural structure of the neck, including the two prominent 
muscles and the little hollow at the base of the neck, by 
senseless retouching, as though they were physical defor- 
mities, is studiously avoided at the Duehrkoop studios. 
Data: 8 x 10 Seed plate ; Zeiss Tessar lens ; about 19-inch 
focus; used at full opening; June, at noon; 6 seconds; 
Edinol developer ; Trapp & Muench Matt-Albumin print. 

John M. Whitehead’s pictorial work, as exemplified 
in this issue, fully justifies the praise accorded it by 
competent judges. Its merits have not been too strongly 
emphasized in Mr. Findlay’s appreciation. Mr. White- 
head is a devotee of “ straight photography.” Those of 
our readers who were under the impression that PHoro- 
Era had become a convert to the school bereft of outline 
and detail will be reassured ; and while they will be cap- 
tivated by these fine examples of painstaking and fin- 
ished technique, there doubtless will be others who will 
find in them less to admire than in those which are 
less articulated. As a student of moonlit-landscape, 
Mr. Whitehead has few, if any, equals. He has studied 
night, and the edge of night, for many years, so that he 
may be regarded as an authority on the subject. He 
has set an example, worthy to be followed, of thought, 
patience and perseverance — eminent attributes of the 
Scottish character. His ‘“‘ Moonrise,” page 68, should 
merit careful study; those who would criticise its 
atmosphere, shadows, perspective and detail should first 
consider their own experience — or lack of it —in this 
particular field. This picture suggests the possibility 
that the artist has studied Whistler’s Nocturnes. 

Poetic suggestion as well as simplicity and directness 
of pictorial design conspicuously mark the landscapes, 
pages 62 and 64. Not the least of their technical ex- 
cellences is the separation of planes. The chord struck 
by “‘ Tempest-Riven,” page 65, stirs the imagination as 
few pictures of this nature probably haye ever done. It 
is a tragedy, complete in itself, filled with the thrilling 
details of hope, suffering and death. The woodland 
idyl, page 61, transports the observer into a region of 
calm, revery, and wistful beauty. Who can cavil at the 
plainly-indicated character of the splendid tree-trunk 
or other delightful concomitants of a forest-scene ? 
Clearly one does not wish to have one’s vision blurred in 
coming to enjoy Nature’s offerings! On the other hand, 
in a view affording a great expanse of land and sky, as 
in “ The Distant Toon,”’ page 67, the all-seeing eye of 
the lens is judiciously curbed and adjusted to the subject. 

The floral spray, page 60, is one of the most success- 
ful botanical studies PHoro-Era has ever had the pleas- 
ure to publish. The various delicate gradations of light 
and shadow on the petals and the leaves — which corre- 
spond to the modeling in the human face, in portrait- 





ure —are beautifully rendered. All this is due to the 
choice of apparatus and materials and their intelligent 
use; also to proper lighting, exposure and chemical 
manipulation. Whatasimple thing to photograph only 
just a flower or a spray of blossoms! Thousands at- 
tempt it, of course without the slightest knowledge of 
how even to begin the task, and so, naturally, fail. The 
pity is that they do not realize how miserably they have 
failed. Let them get out their flower-pictures and insti- 
tute a comparison. 

When conditions are right, very pleasing portraits can 
be made in the open— soft, round, well-modeled and 
with transparent shadows. This is demonstrated by the 
portrait on page 69. Its author, Louise Baynes, is 
strictly an amateur practitioner. Data: 6 1/2 x 8 1/2 
Telephoto-Poco Camera; Voigtlaender and Son’s Colli- 
near, Series II; used at full opening ; outdoors ; Septem- 
ber, 5 p.m.; light, dull; 4 seconds; Cramer Inst. Iso. ; 
Mitchell’s Celeritas developer; Portrait Argo print, 
enlargement from 4 x 5 negative. 

Our insert this month is an effective decorative design, 
by that sterling pictorialist, Louis Fleckenstein, now a 
successful portrait-practitioner in Los Angeles. The 
action of the figure is bold and striking, and yet entirely 
natural. The lower part of the body is, unfortunately, 
merged into the background, no line of demarcation 
being visible. Otherwise the effect of relief against the 
vague and somber setting is praiseworthy. Data: July, 
4 p.m.; diffused light; P. & S. Semi-Achromatic lens ; 
16-inch focus; stop, F/16; 1/2 second ; Standard plate ; 
Rodinal ; carbon print. 

The portrait of an old lady, by Frank Scott Clark, 
page 74, demonstrates that artist’s contention that flesh 
should be represented as a luminous surface. No attempt 
has been made to meddle with the sitter’s physical char- 
acteristics. The noble, finely-modeled head, so expres- 
sive in its portrayal of old age, and the wrinkled hands 
have happily escaped the falsifying hand of the re- 
toucher. Though strongly lighted, the head and hands 
are correctly rendered as to color-value, and not even 
the strongest accents of light, including the silvery hair, 
approach the extreme whites of collar and cuffs. Data: 
11 x 14 Studio Grand; Voigtlaender and Son’s Portrait- 
Lens (old construction); 18-inch ; F/6.3 ; window-light ; 
exposure, “ quick’; Eiko-Hydro; W. & C. sepia print. 

The portrait of the young girl, by Mary Carnell, 
page 75, is an illustration of medium lighting. Although 
a blonde, her evidently fair complexion has been ren- 
dered justly by the modeling in the flesh-tones, which is 
all in a high key. The white drapery also retains its 
original character, but, together with the exposed chest, 
it has been judiciously lighted, so as to harmonize and 
perform its share in the balance of the composition. 
Notice, too, that the physical structure of the neck has 
been” preserved. No doubt the model, evidently of a 
petite type, would not have it otherwise. 

Perfection and elegance of technique is a character- 
istic feature of The Bradley Studio. Hence, one expects 
a true presentation of all color-values from this ex- 
emplary portrait-establishment. Mr. Bradley begged 
the editor’s indulgence, being too busy to frame an 
adequate reply to his letter and asking that a specimen 
of his customary work be accepted instead. See page 76. 
The management of the light drapery, and other parts 
of the costume, with their full range of delicate grada- 
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tions, is masterful. Unfortunately, the halftone-repro- 
duction, prepared during the hot spell early in July, is 
below our standard and but faintly suggests the differ- 
entiation in values between the lady’s complexion and 
her bright costume. 

Mr. Fleckenstein’s pictorial contribution to the sym- 
posium, page 77, is a strongly individualized portrait of 
O. Von Rosenberg, the painter. While fully apprecia- 
ting the hand as an aid in determining human character, 
we think that in this case the member is a trifle too 
insistent. It might well have been subordinated and 
still fulfil its helpful mission. The body of the man is 
also a bit obscure, and unnecessarily so; but the face is 
unmistakably expressive — whether the portrayal of a 
temporary mood or a habitual play of features. 

The portrait of the young woman, by George H. Hast- 
ings, page 78, exemplifies the author’s method of light- 
ing and placing the accents where they rightfully belong. 
Assuming that the forearm and hand harmonize with the 
facial complexion, they are represented lower in tone — 
just as they appear on the ground-glass. Had they 
been lighted more strongly, the effect would have de- 
stroyed the balance of the composition. The lines are 
extremely artistic and the pose worthy the reputation of 
the founder and first president of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England. 

That J. H. Garo does not confine his talent as a delin- 
eator of human character to portraits of adults is shown 
by his picture of a boy on page 79. The juvenile portion 
of his exclusive clientéle keeps him busy a large part of 
the time. Mr. Garo says little regarding the relative 
color-value of flesh-tones ; but, being a sane and conserva- 
tive artist, he is satisfied to represent human beings 
as they appear under normal conditions. 

Miss Reineke’s portrait, page 80, conforms to her ex- 
pressed opinion that the human face, in a photograph, 
should be in a key low enough to represent correctly the 
original color-values. 

Mrs. Kaesebier treats the matter of lighting very 
broadly and with fine judgment. Certain conditions 
which cannot be conveniently changed sometimes yield 
results which are not entirely consistent; however, in 
the photographic studio, which is provided with over- 
head and side light, almost any kind of lighting is 
possible, and the operator exercises his individual prefe- 
rence. The effect of the illumination of the subject, 
page 81, is in harmony with the costume, which is light. 
In spite of the high key adopted here, the artist has pro- 
duced a harmonious tone-quality, and, while the light 
plays strongly upon the face, the latter is still in proper 
contrast to the highest lights in the picture. 

The profile, page 82, is well modulated in light and 
the values are logically presented, even to the shirt- 
collar, which, eminently of a sensible style, has been dis- 
carded by the younger men in favor of the high, obtrusive 
and characterless pattern. 

The group of N. E. Association officers is less artificial 
and forced in arrangement than many similar efforts 
which we have seen. The scene here portrayed is actually 
a conference, and shows the skill of a master craftsman. 

The portraits of pictorial workers, pp. 86 and 87, are 
arranged quite perfunctorily, and are not intended to 
serve an artistic scheme. They have been referred to 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Our Monthly Competition 
THE contest of ‘“Spring-Pictures” seems to have 
received adequate appreciation from our Guilders, and 
the contributions were almost evenly divided between 
simple landscapes and landscapes with figures. The 
latter obviously require a higher degree of skill and im- 
agination to produce than the other sort. 


The group, page 90, is strikingly pleasing and signifi- 
cant. The moment selected by the camerist shows easy, 
natural action, convincing force and artistic lines. The 
figures are well placed, while there is a comforting ab- 
sence of annoying accessories. Data: May, 4 p.m.; full 
sunlight ; bulb-exposure ; film ; pyro ; 6x 10 bromide. 

The insinuating softness of outline and atmosphere, so 
peculiar to the spring, has been admirably presented in 
Mr. Morrison’s landscape, page 91. As a composition it 
seems to possess no shortcomings ; in fact, it is a pic- 
ture which almost any intelligent picture-lover would 
covet. The Corot-like quality of impression is due largely 
to the printing-medium — gum — in which the artist pro- 
fesses to be but a beginner. Nevertheless, it is a very 
successful effort, and we advise the author to continue 
his acquaintanee with the process. Data: spring of 
1910; 11 a.m.; light, dull; just beginning to rain; 
Goerz, series III ; used rear-combination, about 14-inch 
focus; stop F/12; 3/4 second; Cramer Medium Iso., 
with ray-screen; pyro; gum-bichromate; printed three 
times; the proportions of pigment for first coating 
being three parts sepia and one part black ; second coat- 
ing sepia and black half and half, and printed less than 
the first printing; third coating one part sepia and two 
parts black, printed just enough to strengthen the shad- 
ows. Mr. Morrison has consented to write a paper set- 
ting forth his experiences with gum, meager as they 
are! This will appear in an early issue of PHoro—Era, 
probably in an early fall number. 

A scene at the edge of the woods, when spring-flow- 
ers greet the eye, produces a grateful sensation. Modest 
and simple, Mrs. Foster’s picture of a sylvan retreat, 
dotted with blackberry-blossoms, is a pleasing addition 
to this prize-collection. Data: May, 5.45 p.m.; dull 
light; Goerz lens; 8 1/4 inch focus; Standard Ortho- 
non; tank, pyro; Azo, Grade E. 

Though a strikingly picturesque motive, the river- 
scene, page 93, contains defects common with camerists 
of short experience. The ray-screen used was of too 
dense’ a color, giving the blue of the sky too deep a 
shade. The clouds, while generally a pleasing feature 
in a landscape, in this case are badly placed. The pic- 
ture is also not well spaced; it could afford to lose a 
portion off the top; the tree in the foreground is too 
aggressive, and, on the whole, a view of the subject 
made horizontally, increasing the space at the left, might 
yield a picture of more harmonious proportions. Data: 
April, 1910; bright light, Seed D.-C. L Ortho; me- 
dium ray-screen; Goerz Dagor No. 0; 5-inch focus; 
stop F/8; 1/2 second; pyrocatechin; 2 3/4 by 3 3/4 
Special Velvet Velox. 

The buds in the trees seem to be the only obvious 
sign of spring in Dr. Ruzicka’s picture, page 94. Oddly 
enough, this scene was depicted towards evening. A 
spring-day, like almost any other day, has its moods, 
but we prefer a more cheerful hour. The camerist, 
whom we have discovered to be an artist — as a collec- 
tion of his prints to be seen in an early issue of PHoTo- 
Era will demonstrate — is a man of sentiment, and this 
particular picture may have awakened in him emotions 
not manifest in the camera-impression. The Japanese 
decorative effect of the composition is strangely pleas- 
ing. Data: May, 6 p.m.; hazy; Heliar Reflex Camera; 
Heliar lens; stop F/8; Cramer Ins. Iso.; 1/20 second; 
Rodinal, platinum print through tracing-cloth. 

Among the many prints entered in this composition, 
there was but one of a bird’s-nest, and it pleased the 
jury. Though presenting no manifest difficulties, the 
subject is very attractive with its setting of shrubs and 
vines. Data: May, 5 p.m.; diffused light; 5 x 7 sym, 
lens; F/32; Century Camera; Cramer Iso. plate; 
6 seconds; pyro; 3 1/2 by 4 1/2 Special Rough Velox. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 























A Correction 


Tue flashlight-picture representing a young lady 
pouring tea, published in the April PHoro-Era, was 
erroneously attributed to the editor, whereas, in reality, 
the author of the negative is Mr. W. S. Davenport, 
formerly of Boston, but now residing in Germany. 


> 


Our Symposium 

THE collective opinion of men and women prominent 
in American portraiture concerning the familiar topic as 
to whether the human face shall appear as white as 
chalk or as dark as coffee in a photograph — presented 
in this issue — will be read with interest by the profes- 
sional and the amateur alike. It may be argued that 
every photographer with any sense at all knows that the 
human skin, even the whitest complexion, is many de- 
grees lower in tone than a shirt-collar; and yet the aver- 
age practitioner insists on representing the face, hands, 
neck and bosom just as glaring white as virgin snow, 
and there are practitioners posing as artists and charg- 
ing exorbitant prices, who represent the human face 
and neck as smooth and characterless as an egg. The 
excuse is to impart an air of adolescence to persons of 
middle age. 

It is a very old story; it is, in fact, “the A. B. C. of 
photography,” as John Garo tersely puts it. Many pro- 
prietors of studios find it easier to make portraits of this 
sort than good ones. The same classes of workers speak 
and write in a slovenly manner and commit other sole- 
cisms. ‘“ Life is too short,” they say, “to get ‘ eddica- 
tion.’ It don’t make no difference in the long run.” 
Happily, readers of PHoro-Era are not of that class. 
Even if some of them do not know as much as they 
should, they are eager to learn and, therefore, will de- 
rive much benefit from the words of wisdom expressed 
by the painstaking artists who have made our sym- 
posium possible. 

The absence, as contributors, of several prominent 
portraitists is due to inability to comply — illness or 
absence from the city. Others — those who have got 
into the limelight through judicious advertising rather 
than through actual merit, and whose artistic standing 
is purely fictitious, have no place in this company of 
master-workers, and, for that reason, their names were 
not considered. 


‘*Photo-Era”’ Pictorialists 


In obedience to the wish expressed by many of our 
readers, we take pleasure in presenting in this issue the 
portraits of prize-winners in the Round Robin Guild 
pictorial contests. The list is not complete; one misses 
the faces of such well-known contestants as Edward R. 
Dickson, Paul L. Anderson, J. R. Peterson, W. S. Davis, 
W. B. Morrison, Karl Struss, Katherine Bingham, Don- 
ald Gray and many others. Their absence is due either 
to a sense of modesty, or to their inability to provide a 
suitable likeness, a circumstance we sincerely regret. It 
will also be noticed that some of these portraits do not, 
in the least, suggest the strong artistic temperament of 
their owners. On the other hand, no one can mistake 
the portraits of George Alexander, Theodore Eitel, 
Ernest M. Astle, H. E. Stout, Walter Zimmerman, 
D. H. Brookins, William H. Phillips, F. F. Sorn- 
berger, Mrs. Willard and a few others, for. those of per- 
sons of a purely mechanical bent. But a close scrutiny 


of all the likenesses —as much as the small reductions 
will permit — will satisfy the average reader that their 
owners were justified in following photography as a 
pursuit. 


A Successful Advertising-Ruse 


ANYONE disposed to examine the advertisements pub- 
lished in European magazines, notably those in Germany, 
will discover that, for ingenuity and novelty in adver- 
tising-designs, people in those “ ancient,” but actually 
very progressive, countries are ahead of us lively Amer- 
icans. Of this the following incident may serve as an 
example. 

Schwips, a tobacconist, was doing a fair business in 
the main street of a certain Bavarian town, when, to his 
horror, a rival—one Knips— opened a shop directly 
opposite him and, what is more to the purpose, he got 
the business. He had no better cigars or tobacco, nor 
were his prices any lower. He simply placed a very 
pretty girl — a brunette —in his shop-window keeping 
her busy making cigars. Her beaming eyes and winning 
smile —seen when she occasionally raised her head — 
had its effect upon the onlookers. Many of them en- 
tered the shop to purchase, generally calling for cigars 
fashioned by the model’s dainty fingers. Schwips was 
much upset, for his rival had secured the most attractive 
available girl in the town. One day Schwips disap- 
peared, having left the shop in charge of his apprentice. 
In a few days he returned, disclosing a scheme which 
was a ten-strike. He imitated his rival’s idea, but, in 
place of a brunette, he had obtained a lovely young 
blonde with shapely arms and shouklers, and a fetching 
mass of shimmering hair. She was gowned in black and 
sat facing the interior of the shop, her back to the street. 
The effect of this piquant vision was electrical. The 
allurements of the busy little brunette at Knips’s, across 
the way, had suddenly lost their effectiveness. Her ad- 
mirers now worshiped at the shrine of her rival; but, 
in Order to satisfy their curiosity, they were obliged to 
enter Schwips’s shop and — purchase. In two days 
Knips gave up and left for parts unknown. 

Moral — Let the photo-supply dealer install a day- 
light-developing apparatus and an attractive operator in 
his shop-window, and watch “ developments.” 


A Coronation Portrait 


Studio Light for June contains a series of portraits by 
H. Walter Barnett, several of which are exceptionally 
good. The female portraits represent very attractive 
models. The frontispiece is a recent portrait of 
King George V., with all the glaring highlights of epau- 
lets, embroidery, orders, buttons and other concomitants 
of an elaborate military uniform. Almost equally white 
are the face and the ungloved hands. Fortunately, His 
Imperial! Majesty — a man whose character merits uni- 
versal respect — is here shown in full face, as his profile 
only too strongly emphasizes the well-known physiog- 
nomical traits of the Georges. We therefore sincerely 
hope that, whenever possible, the monarch will be repre- 
sented facing front, as, for instance, on postage-stamps, 
similar to those issued by Canada and Newfoundland sev- 
eral years ago bearing his portrait, as Prince of Wales. 
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Tue worker who would produce artistic pictures must 
study art-principles sagaciously. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















The Projection-Apparatus in the Bijou Theatre 


A High-Class Motion-Picture House 


A HIGH standard in art, business, politics and morals 
seems to many people an Utopian idea, and idle dream; 
yes, even a useless expenditure of energy. While com- 
merce, business and politics of to-day are honeycombed 
with graft, there are manufacturers, purveyors and pro- 
fessional men who, in pursuit of their different voca- 
tions, are guided only by lofty motives — by a desire to 
be scrupulously honest in their dealings with other men. 
The accumulation of wealth may be the natural result 
of their daily activity, but it is not their sole aim. 
The desire to do good in this world for its own sake, 
and to take pride in doing so, is inherent in every 
normal human being, but, unfortunately, conditions are 
not always propitious for its realization. 

The courageous few, even in the face of adverse con- 
ditions, remain true to their ideals. The struggle, even 
for existence, is sometimes a long and bitter one, but 
perseverance wins out in the main. 

In this category of achievements belongs preeminently 
B. F. Keith’s Bijou Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts, 
which for several years past has established and main- 
tained a high standard of order, discipline and good 
taste. Managers of similar houses elsewhere, while 
cognizant of the lofty standard set by the Bijou Theatre, 
lack either the ability or the moral courage to adopt it; 


but sooner or later the public will demand of all 
motion-picture houses the same high standard, and those 
which persist in recognizing only low standards may be 
obliged to go out of business. 

The Bijou programs for the past three years have 
been produced for the Bijou under the direction of the 
management of the house, which accounts for the 
absence of the ‘‘ Cheap Vaudeville ’ used so extensively 
in other picture-houses. One is happy to welcome the 
“amateurs” when they bring with them the freshness 
of spirit, enthusiasm and real merit which are so often 
found at the Bijou. The Bijou Theatre has recently 
issued an extremely interesting brochure illustrating its 
method of conducting this popular place of amusement. 
The secret of its success is revealed by pen and picture, 
and the story thus presented is eminently interesting, 
educational and inspiring. Beautiful and original photo- 
graphic views of the stage, the auditorium, the various 
offices, rooms, scenes of plays and groups of employes 
serve to acquaint the uninitiated with the beauty and 
the resources of this model establishment. 

A copy of this attractive brochure will be furnished 
free on application, or sent postpaid on receipt of three 
cents in stamps. 

As proof of its desire to maintain the excellence of the 
Bijou’s theatrical performances, B. F. Keith’s Theatre 
offers $100 for the best clean, humorous one-act play ; 
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The Auditorium of the Bijou Theatre 


and $50 for the next best. We earnestly advise our 
fittingly-gifted readers to participate in this contest. 

All communications should be addressed to Josephine 
Clement, Manager, B. F. Keith’s Bijou Theatre, Boston. 


An Important Work 


ALTHOUGH rich and comprehensive, photographic lit- 
erature has hitherto lacked a work in the form of a 
lexicon, treating the entire field of the art-science. 
This need has now been supplied, thanks to the energetic 
efforts of Prof. G. H. Emmerich, director of the famous 
Photographie Institute for Instruction and Research, at 
Munich, a man eminently fitted to undertake such a 
difficult task. The work so successfully compiled and 
edited by Professor Emmerich is entitled ** Lexikon fiir 
Photographie und Reproduktionstechnik.” 

In reviewing the two volumes comprising the publica- 
tion (see PHoro-Era for July, 1910 and May, 1911) we 
referred to the rare skill, judgment and impartiality 
shown by the editor in the selection of his material, 
both text and illustrations. No subject of importance 
in photography has been omitted by Professor Em- 
merich. Every department — technical, chemical, opti- 
eal, historical, industrial —is admirably represented. 
Although compiled by a German, the work is quite 
comprehensive and includes the achievements of every 
worthy person, regardless of nationality. Thus we find 
biographies of such distinguished Americans as Dr. John 
William Draper, W. B. Bolton, Carey Lea, William 
Muybridge, Frederick E. Ives, George Eastman, and 
Alfred Stieglitz. 

The work comprises over 1000 pages, innumerable 
illustrations and 36 double-page plates on coated paper 
elucidating the text. It is invaluable to the practitioner, 


the student, the process-worker, the manufacturer and 
the dealer, and, although printed in German (in Roman 








characters), it appeals to everyone interested in any 


branch of the art-science. It occupies a high place 
among the most important contributions to photographic 
literature and the moderate price brings it-within reach 
of nearly every amateur and professional practitioner. 
It is published by A. Hartleben, of Vienna, Austria, in 
two volumes, each at $1.25 or, complete, in one volume, 
$3.25. Postage, $.75. 


B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Union Camera 
Club was held at their rooms, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday evening, June 6, about twenty members 
being present. A novel exhibition was held in connec- 
tion with this meeting. The Club has held several out- 
ings this season and each member attending one or more 
outings exhibited a full set of pictures taken on each out- 
ing. Prizes were offered for the best set of pictures and 
for the best individual picture. Mr. H. E. Bump easily 
took the honors for the best set of pictures and Mr. 
F. W. Hill for the best individual picture. 

A number of colored lantern slides, by Messrs. Cain 
and Hill, were also shown up by the new lantern recently 
purchased by the Club. After the meeting light re- 
freshments were served and a social game of whist en- 
joyed until a late hour. 


Los Angeles Camera Club 


THE Los Angeles Camera Club, at its regular meeting 
held Wednesday, June 7, elected the following officers : 
R.S. Crandall, President; H. C. McClung, Vice-presi- 
dent; T. K. Adlard, Secretary, and A. H. Lacey, Treas- 
urer. E. R. Allen and Frank Shirley were elected 
members of the board of trustees. The board now con- 
sists of J. B. Ward and the two gentlemen named. 
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The Eighth American Salon 

PARTICULAR attention is called to the fact that the 
individual worker will have the same consideration be- 
fore the jury as the group-worker, with no preference 
to either. It’s the quality that counts. The only dif- 
ference is that the group-worker tends to produce better 
work through association with kindred spirits. Per- 
haps the club itself will receive the greater praise 
through the reputation of having a membership that can 
produce salon work. 

It will be impossible for the group-worker to crowd 
out the individual, as the group is recognized only after 
the jury has completed its work. The jury will not 
pass upon group-work as a group and will know nothing 
of the groups which have submitted work. Only after 
the jury has made its selection will the group come into 
prominence, if they can satisfy the conditions; so it can 
readily be seen that the individual cannot be crowded. 
Every consideration will be shown him. 

This should be plain to all workers and it should also 
be an incentive to prove the good in workers banding 
together for mutual help. 


Edward F. Bigelow 
Tue Eprror of The Guide to Nature, Edward F. 
Bigelow, notifies us that he is about to lose the use of 
the property at Sound Beach, Conn., known as Arcadia 
and for two years the headquarters of his work of 
nature-study. In this emergency, he needs the practical 
support of everyone who cares for the movement, not 
only in the form of subscriptions to his excellent little 
monthly, but also contributions towards a permanent 
home. The donor of Arcadia, it seems, withdrew the 
use of the property because Mr. Bigelow would not take 
any salary for his work. With Mr. Bigelow it is a 
“labor of love.” The donor, curiously, insisted that he 
earn a living by it. We hope that most of our readers 
will subscribe at once to The Guide to Nature, which, by 
the way, contains an interesting photographic depart- 

ment. See advertisement in this issue. 


J. P. Haley 

J. P. Havey, of Bridgeport, Conn., vice-president of 
the N. E. Photographers’ Association, is made a leading 
feature in the June issue of Portrait, with a strong 
portrait and a biographical sketch. 

Mr. Haley has worked with intelligence, enthusiasm 
and success in the interests of the Bridgeport Conven- 
tion —September 12, 13 and 14. It was through his 
influence that the Association secured the use of the 
Bridgeport Armory as a convention- and exhibition- 
hall. As this spacious building was found to be inade- 
quate, on account of the great demands for space by the 
photographers and manufacturers, Mr. Haley secured 
larger and more pleasant accommodations on Steeple- 
chase Island, a change with which the delegates will be 
delighted. 

Mr. Haley is a successful photographer and, if by his 
conscientious efforts as an official of the P. A. of N. E. 
he has enhanced his prestige and made a host of friends, 
no one begrudges him this good fortune. 


Ho! For Steeplechase Island 

A BrinGeport subscriber has kindly given us a fore- 
taste of the good times in store for the New England 
photographers by sending us a large and complete assort- 
ment of picture-postal-cards showing the attractions of 
the resort. From this evidence we opine that there will 
be room enough for everybody and plenty of chanee for 
President Garo to carry out his plans on a stupendous 
seale — September 12 through 14. 


A Criticism of Camera Work, No. XXXIV. 

Tuis is a Rodin number. We began its perusal with 
a burst of merriment, thinking that the American col- 
ored comics were nowhere beside Camera Work for real 
side-splitting fun. But the book is plethoric in its 
amusing absurdities, and after the first page nausea be- 
gan to set in. We scarcely know what Rodin himself 
must think of this little knot of writers and photo- 
graphers who offer him such an apotheosis. He must be 
either for them or against them in his heart. If one had 
the means of knowing exactly which, one would hold the 
key to his life, his work and his business in life. Possi- 
bly he laughs in his sleeve and accepts the homage for 
what it is worth to him. We hope so. The illustra- 
tions are absolutely unsuitable for a public journal, being 
reproductions of the slightest possible drawings — feel- 
ers after ideas, which most self-respecting artists would 
not allow out of their own hands. There is, besides, still 
a deal of adulation of the Post-Impressionist painters, and 
a deal of frantic posing and reaching for transcendent 
modes of speech in the articles. The same old denuncia- 
tion of art-criticism in a journal that is choke full of it — 
such as it is. — The British Journal of Photography. 


A Photographer of Men 

AmonG the professional practitioners fortunate enough 
to pass their summer vacation in Europe is Pirie Mac- 
Donald, New York’s photographer of men par excellence. 
Our brilliant friend sailed on La Touraine, July 6, and 
is now, doubtless, engrossed in such mysteries as _ the 
smile of the Gioconda, the lost arms of the Venus de 
Milo and the pigments of a Luini canvas. We hope, 
however, that such tangible, though less classic, experi- 
ences as a dinner at Café Marguery, a glass of Miinchener 
Kindl and a Buehnenfestspiel at Bayreuth, will be in- 
cluded among the offerings to this critical fancy. 


$150 For Short Humorous Plays 

Mosr of our readers excel not only with the camera, 
but also with the pen, be it either in a serious or in a 
humorous vein. In view of the last-named bent, we 
take pleasure in stating that the B. F. Keith’s Bijou 
Theatre, Boston, Mass., offers $100 in cash for the best 
humorous one-act play, and $50 for the next best. This 
should stimulate those of our subscribers who are gifted 
with native humor and a fluent pen to become active at 
once and devote some of their spare time during the 
summer to the production of a comedy or of a farce. 

Puoro-ERA guarantees prompt and honorable atten- 
tion to all contributions sent to this contest, which should 
be addressed to Josephine Clement, Mgr. Bijou Theatre, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Fine Association Annual 

THE Souvenir Program for 1911, issued by the Indi- 
ana Association of Photographers for its annual conven- 
tion, at Winona Lake, Ind., July 10 to 13, compares 
favorably with those issued by the National body. Of 
royal octavo size, the volume is tasteful in appearances, 
well printed and finely illustrated. President Bourg- 
holtzer’s greeting forms the preface and contains strong 
words of wisdom, encouragement and inspiration. Pic- 
tures, printed on heavy coated paper, are by members, 
as well as by artists outside of the state — President 
Bourgholtzer, Chas. Nichols, O. L. Harrington, George J. 
Parrott, Ed. Perrey, G. Frank Cady, F. Schantz and 
E. K. Shalley; also W.G. and A. J. Thuss, Melvyn Sykes. 
George W. Harris, Will H. Towles and B. Larrimer. 

Secretary Shalley deserves to be highly complimented 
for his share in producing so artistic and noteworthy an 
annual, which is also a credit to his Association. 
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WITH THE TRADE 














S. W. Nourse 





Photo. by Golling, St. Paul 


S. W. Nourse, of Schering and Glatz, is one of the 
oldest young men in the photographic trade, for he has 
been with the manufacturers of Schering’s pyro, so well 
known to workers everywhere, for 17 years. Until 
lately, Mr. Nourse was an inside man, but for the past 
year he has been traveling through the West, attending 
conventions and calling on the trade and at the studios, 
introducing the many excellent chemicals for photo- 
graphic use sold by his firm. Our ad.-pages give some 
of these, all of them being of the same high standard of 
purity as the famous pyro. Mr. Nourse is thoroughly 
equipped to push the sales of these goods, particularly 
as his knowledge of photographic processes cover them 
all from albumen paper to Varitone Tablets. Added to 
this unusually broad acquaintance is a cheerful, pleasing 
personality. Mr. Nourse makes a good impression on 
everyone and succeeds in convincing him that Schering’s 
goods are the best. 


The New Seed Booklet 


THE recent introduction of two new Seed plates, the 
Gilt Edge 30 and the Color-Value, made it advisable for 
the Seed Dry-Plate Division of the Eastman Company 
to issue a new manual. Avs it lies before us, it is almost 
gaudy with its cover-illustration in colors of the brand- 
labels of the different emulsions. Inside, the text is of 
the sterling quality so long associated with the directions 








and hints on working the Seed plates. We were, how- 
ever, rather at a loss to know what is meant by the 
heading of the preface — Negative Making — but finally 
concluded that “ negative-making ” was intended. Aside 
from trifling ambiguities due to the omission of hyphens, 
the work is most readable, and, as it is full of intensely 
practical information, it should be perused by every user 
of these famous plates. 


A Delightful Commodity 


Many of our readers doubtless imagine that Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Co. produce only photographic 
specialties. This is but one of several features of the 
firm’s immense business, its chief industrial activity 
consisting in the manufacture of medical preparations 
which enjoy world-wide popularity. Of the latter none 
is making more friends among both sexes than ‘‘Hazeline” 
Snow, a cream-like preparation for the skin. Persons 
who indulge in out-door pastimes, including photo- 
graphy, need not fear the painful effects of sunburn, for 
“Hazeline’’ Snow gives prompt and delicious relief. 
Gentlemen appreciate the delightfully cooling and sooth- 
ing effects of this peerless compound applied after shav- 
ing. Another pleasing feature of ‘‘ Hazeline” Snow is 
that the cream is immediately absorbed after application. 

A small sample jar will be sent gratis to any sub- 
scriber of PHoro-Era by Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 
35, 37 and 39 West Thirty-third Street, New York, N.Y. 


A Message from the Antarctic 


Bauscn & Lomp Optica Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
has received the following letter from the official photo- 
grapher of the British Antarctic Expedition under Cap- 
tain Scott : 

** A few days ago while working with my 5 x 7 Reflex 
Camera from the deck of the Terra Nova, I had the mis- 
fortune to let the 8 1/2” B. & L. Double Protar, which 
you made for me, fall overboard, and it now lies on the 
bottom of McMurdo Sound in 200 fathoms of water. 
This instrument was the finest and most useful lens in 
my whole outfit, and has done a great deal of most val- 
uable work in these regions. I want it replaced at the 
earliest possible opportunity and, as Captain Scott’s ship, 
the Terra Nova, is leaving for New Zealand, to return 
here in January next, I shall be glad if you will have 
another lens made for me and send it to the New Zea- 
land address which I am giving you on a separate sheet. 
It will then reach me in time to doa lot more valuable 
work before the Expedition returns. 

* Faithfully yours, 
“ H. G. Pontine.” 


William Green 


GEORGE Murpsy, Incorporated, one of the oldest and 
best-known photo-supply dealers in this country, has 
lately been adding to his office-force young men of tried 
and conspicuous ability. As we noted in July, George 
G. Cross, of Boston, Mass., was recently placed in charge 
of the photo-finishing department. 

The latest acquisition is William Green, who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the various departments of the 
supply-business and well known to the independent 
photographic trade of New York. He hopes that his 
friends and business-acquaintances will remember to call 
on him at his new location, 57 East 9th St., New York, 
New York. 
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Some Pinhole ‘‘ Objectives ”’ 








Our remarks anent the pinhole last month have 
brought out a number of letters from readers who are 
interested and who desire to try the pinhole without 
delay. We give herewith a picture of the more corm- 
plex form of the Watkins pinhole, imported and sold by 
Burke and James, Inc., 240-258 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago. This instrument is designed to fit inside the 
lens-barrel of the regular camera after removing the 
cells. It has one large hole for composing the image 
and four sizes of pinholes. The other picture represents 
a device made by a subscriber and presented to the 
editor. Its efficiency is high. We have made some 
very satisfactory pictures with it, according to the table 
published in “ The Watkins Manual,” which is obtain- 
able from Burke and James, Ine. In fact, we cannot do 
better than recommend our readers, particularly those 
who are beginning in photography, to invest 50 cents 
without delay in the Manual, which is in many ways 
quite the best handbook in the photographic field. 


The Ingento Background-Carrier 
THE newest device on the market to help the home- 
portrait amateur will be found advertised this month. 
An interesting -circular giving an exhaustive description 





of the Carrier will be sent to our readers on application 
to Burke & James, 240-258 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Il. 


New Manager for Photo-Crafts Shops 


Ow1nG to a change in the Photo-Crafts Shops of 
Racine and Kenosha, Wis., O. R. Thompson, formerly 
of Chicago, has been placed in charge. He will main- 
tain the high quality. of work sent out from the estab- 
lishment. Mr. Thompson has been identified with the 
photo-supply business in Chicago for many years and is 
well fitted, in every way, to give patrons absolute satis- 
faction, as all his efforts are guaranteed by his firm. 


The Twelfth Defender Office 


A BRANCH office has recently been opened by the 
Defender Photo-Supply Company in Los Angeles, at 
200-209 Broadway Central Building, South Broadway. 
It will carry a complete line of Defender papers, dry- 
plates and chemicals. Martin L. Wolver is manager. 
He comes to the Defender Company from Chicago, and 
has been connected with well-known firms. 


The Junior Reflex 


THe REFLECTING CAMERA has many advantages, 
particularly for the beginner. The Reflex Camera Com- 
pany has brought out, under the name of the Junior 
Reflex, an excellent little instrument for 3 1/4 x 4 1/4 
plates and film-packs. It has the essential feature of a 
ground-glass on the top of the camera so that the mirror 
throws on this screen, the full size of the plate, an exact 
image of the view as it will appear in the print. But 
the most noteworthy feature of this camera is the 
patented device which automatically changes the stops 
in the lens. For focusing, the largest stop is in place, 
hence the image on the ground-glass is brilliantly 
lighted; but when the shutter-release is pressed, the 
stop is withdrawn and a smaller one, giving better de- 
tail, is substituted just before the shutter snaps. The 
list-price of this instrument is only $12. The Reflex 
Camera Company, whose ad. appears in this issue, will 
gladly furnish the name of the nearest dealer to in- 
quirers mentioning PHoto-Era. 


The Wellington Anti-Screen Plate 


SUMMER is the season when the amateur longs for a 
plate which will retain the cloud-skies while sufficient 
time is given for the foreground. If a ray-filter is used, 
it is often essential to have a windless moment for the 
exposure. The Anti-Screen plate retains the clouds and 
requires no increase of exposure, as the filter-dye is in 
the emulsion, which is extremely fast. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title | 


Date 


International Exhibit for Artistic 
Photography 
Hamburg 
International Industrial Exposition Until 
Turin, Italy 


, 


London Salon of Photography 


| Oct, 1-15, 1911 
Oct., 1911 


Sept. 9 to 
Oct. 21, 1911 


Entries Close Particulars of 


Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der 

Amateur Photographie 

Hamburg , 
Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 
graphy and Reproduction 

2 Martin Greif Str. 

Munich, Germany 
British, Sept. 1 | PHoro-Era 

Foreign, Aug. 21 
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